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Carriage-leather Balls, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—CaRRIAGE-LEATHER Batt witH Crocunt anp Corp 
Cover. To make this ball cut of red carriage leather eight equal 
pieces from Fig. 30, Supplement, and overseam them together on the 

+ under side. Before working the last seam fill the ball with curled 
hair, wadding, or moss ; then sew up both remaining edges on the 
right side. Baste a round piece 
of carriage leather, an inch and 
three-quarters in diameter, on the 
middle of the ball at the top and y 
bottom, in order to cover the seams. ¢ 
The cover for the ball consists of sy 
large and small brass rings covered th 
in single crochet with blue zephyr 
worsted, and which are joined by 
means of blue worsted cord. First 
form the middle hoop of sixteen 
rings each three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, crocheting on 
them in connection, first on one 
half, and then, going back, on the 
other. Fasten the last ring on the 
first; in crocheting on the second 
half always surround the veins of 
stitches between two rings with 1 
sc, (single crochet), For the parts of the cover in the middle at the 
top and bottom of the ball first form two hoops, each of eight rings 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, which are crocheted on in con- | 
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Fig. 1.—CarRIAGE-LEATHER 
BALL WItH CROCHET AND 
Corp Cover. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Fig. 30,” 


work 15 se. each. 


nection in the same manner as the rings in the middle hoop, but on 
the inner half of the rings work 11 sc. each, and on the outer half 
worsted cord as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
CARRIAGE - LEATH- 
RE BALt with Net- 
TED Cover. ‘This 
ball is made of red 
carriage leather,and 
is furnished with a 
netted blue worsted 
cover. Make the 
ball like that shown 
by Fig. 1. For the 
netted cover work 
with blue zephyr 
worsted a founda- 
tion of 40 stitches, 
and on these net 20 
rounds, always go- 
ing forward, on a 
mesh half an inch 
in circumference. 
Fasten the finished 
netted part first on 
a brass ring an inch 
in diameter, cover- 
ing the ring closely 
with blue worsted 
in a lighter shade, 
and in doing this 
alwayssurround one 
foundation stitch of 
the netting. Then 
draw the netted part 
over the ball, and 
fasten the stitches 
on the under edge 
to a ring in a simi- 
lar manner. Final- 
ly, darn the netted 
part, as shown by 
Figs. 2 and 3 (the 
latter shows a full- 
sized section of the 
netted cover), with 
double blue worsted 
in a lighter shade, 
so that all the join- 
ing seams of the ball 
are covered. 


Swiss Muslin 
and Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue trimming 
for this Swiss mus- 
lin fichu consists of 
puffs of the mate- 
rial an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
gathered lace an 
inch and a quarter 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musuin anp Lace Ficuv.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 64 and 65. 





Fig. 3.—Srcrron oF CARRIAGE-LEATHER AND NETTED 
Cover For Batt, Fic. 2.—Fuu Size. 


In the middle of each of these two 
hoops set a ring one inch in diameter, on which two rounds 
of sc. are worked, fastening it to each of the eight rings 
with 1 sc. in working the second round. 
of the cover on the ball, and lace the rings with blue 















































































wide, lace insertion half an inch wide through which black velvet 
ribbon a quarter of an inch wide is run, and loops and ends of pink 
silk ribbon an inch and three-eighths wide. For the fichu cut two 
pieces each from Figs. 64 and 65, Supplement, having first joined on 
the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 64 and 65, and allow- 
ing an inch and a quarter extra material on the front edge of Fig. 64. 
Having sewed up the darts in the fichu (Fig. 64), hem down the 
extra material on the front edge 
on the under side, and furnish the 
right part of the fichu with button- 
holes, and the left part with the cor- 
responding buttons. Trim Figs. 
64 and 65 as shown by the illus- 
tration and partly indicated on the 
pattern, cut away the material un- 
derneath the puffs, join the fichu 
with the scarfs from 64 to 65 by 
means of a rolled seam, and sew 
the parts together in the back at 
the upper corners. Set on the 
bows as shown by the illustration. 
In adjusting the fichu the scarfs 
are crossed in the back, and held 
together by a bow of pink silk rib- 
bon. The color of the bows of 
course must harmonize with the 
dress with which the fichu is worn. In the original this is of pearl 
gray silk, trimmed with a kilt pleating on the under-skirt, and with 
four bias folds on the long over-skirt, which is draped high at the 
sides. The sleeves are trimmed with folds and bows as shown by 
tae illustration. 





Fig. 2.— CArRRIAGE-LEATHER 
BALL witH Netrep Cover. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL., Fig. 30. 


Baste the parts 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mus.in anp Lace Ficnu.—Bacx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 64 and 65, 
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MY FIRST LOVER. 


To-pay, when I chanced to look over 

A trunk full of old odds and ends, 
This note from my very first lover 

I found: what enchantment love lends! 
It makes one day simply eternal, 

And carries you back to the years 
When joy, like the sun, was diurnal, 

And smiles were the right side of tears! 


**My darling,” he wrote (you'd discover 
‘That he couldn’t spell well at the time), 
“*If you love mo, J sm your true lover, 
And to prove *f ~ seud you this dime ; 
At Boxer’s thoy’ll give you a heap, 
If you ploasz tc buy dates or bonbons, 
But at Tradge’: they soll ’em quite cheap— 
And make .ae the |. ppiest of Johns.” 


Well, we quairelzd one morning severely 
Coazerning the names of some flowers, 
And I fancy r:ost qua-vels spring merely 
From trifle; as foolish as ours. 
Alas, he’s gro.7n famous and gray now, 
And has Jos‘ his fine taste for bonbons ; 
But, reading his letter -o-day, how 
I wished hin the heppiest of Johns! 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Saturpay, Aveusr 10, 1872. 


Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


dn the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
zs commenced a NEW NOVEL éy CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

(Hr New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR FouR DOLLARS, 














(er Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies and Misses’ Corsets, Shoul- 
der-Braces, Dresses, Mantelets, Talmas, Blouses, 
Fichus, Fackets, etc.; Work- Baskets, Watch 
Stands, Fewel Cases, Work-Bags, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc.; with attractive literary and 
artistic features. 





THE BEDROOM. 
HAT blessed sleep which, as Sancho 
Panza says, wraps us all up like a 
blanket, i. indeed a merciful dispensation, 
which comes to most betimes, wherever 
they may be. The man with the healthy 
mind in the healthy body seldom fails to 
find the repose at night which is the ap- 
pointed refreshment after his daily work. 
He may stretch his weary frame on the 
bare ground or scanty straw, in the close 
dungeon or the open air, and sleep will shed 
its benign influence over him. The fam- 
ished Lazarus even will slumber, insensible 
to hunger, and feast perchance in his 
dreams by the side of Dives; and the con- 
science of the guilty wretch has often failed 
to arouse his somnolence on the very eve of 
his execution, and within sound of the ris- 
ing gallows. 

This facility of sleep makes many people 
less regardful than they should be of the 
means necessary to secure its best effects 
as to health and comfort. There are un- 
doubtedly some exceptionally vigorous peo- 
ple who will sleep soundly, and awaken ap- 
parently thoroughly refreshed, under cir- 
cumstances ordinarily favorable neiiher to 
repose nor reinvigoration. Uninterrupted 
insensibility, however, is very apt to be 
mistaken for healthful slumber, and many 
a night is thus passed in a condition more 
akin to stupor than sleep. A close room 
and a charcoal-burner will secure for the 
most restless and insomnolent the profound- 
est repose, even that of death. 

Sleep, however sound, can not be health- 
ful without those conditions which physi- 
ology proves to be essential to the proper 
action of the functions of life, whether in 
full or partial operation; for in slumber, it 
must be recollected, there is not cessation, 
but merely diminution, of vitality. The 
brain, the nerves, the lungs, the heart, the 
digestive apparatus, the muscles, and, in 
fact, all parts of the animal system work 
by night as well as by day, though, indeed, 
with greatly diminished activity. The body, 
therefore, is subject to the same physiolog- 
ical laws in sleep as in wakefulness, and it 
is fatal to attempt to withdraw it from their 
control. 

Most people are supposed to be provided 
with a place called a bedroom or bed-cham- 
ber to sleep in, and it is essential for health 
and comfort that this should be properly 
adapted to the purpose. Stillness is gen- 
erally a requisite for sleep, yet such is the 
influence of habit and custom that noise be- 


, great and sudden a change, may expose 


the story of the new tenant of a house pros- 
ecuting as a nuisance a neighboring tin-shop, 
the persevering industry of the proprietor 
of which led him to begin before the day 
and prolong far into the night the charac- 
teristic din of his trade, and thus murder all 
sleep. With the proverbial delay of the law 
the case, though finally decided in favor of 
the plaintiff, was so protracted that he had 
in the mean time become accustomed to the 
noise, and found on its being put an end to 
that with the gain of his suit he had lost 
his repose, and was fain to solicit his old 
tormentor to bring back his shop that he 
might be soothed to sleep by its tumultuous 
lullaby. Every traveler is kept conscious 
at the beginning of his voyage in a steamer 
of its noisy discomfort during many an hour 
of the night, made wakeful by the constant 
thuds of screw or paddle and the tremor of 
the engine; but long before the end of his 
journey they become, from habit, necessary 
to his repose, and nothing is so sure to rouse 
him from the deepest slumber as the sudden 
cessation of these sounds when he awakes 
in an agony of horrible stillness. 
Quiet, however, is ordinarily essential to 
sleep; and where there can be a choice, the 
bed-chamber should be situated as remotely 
as possible from all the usual noises of the 
house. While it should be of easy approach, 
it ought not to be too near the common 
thoroughfare of hall, staircase, or corridor, 
where there must necessarily be a more or 
less constant tramping of feet, hum of 
voices, and other sounds in the course of 
household life. There are always some—as 
servants, for example—who have to go to 
bed later and rise earlier than others; and 
the most discreet of these can not be always 
relied upon for a careful consideration of 
the comfort of those inclined to sleep. 
Though the want of pure air is favorable 
to stupor, an abundant supply of it is requi- 
site for healthful sleep. It is particularly 
desirable, therefore, that the bed-chamber 
should be spacious and well ventilated. It 
has been estimated that three thousand cu- 
bic feet is the smallest breathing space to 
be allowed to two occupants of a bedroom, 
which should thus have the dimensions of 
twenty feet in length, fifteen feet in width, 
and ten feet in height. This, then, is the 
minimum to which contraction is permissi- 
ble. The maximum may be extended almost 
as far as the command of space will allow. 
Large sleeping apartments are undoubtedly 
very favorable to health. The desire for 
free respiration during slumber leads many 
people to secure an abundant supply of fresh 
air by leaving a window communicating 
with the atmosphere without open during 
the night at all seasons. This—the very 
thought of which will send a chill of dread 
and imaginary cold all over our furnace- 
baked dames, and which might, if they tried 
it in reality, shiver them to destruction, as 
the gentlest puff of pure air will an over- 
heated glass—is, notwithstanding, a prac- 
tice, as is proved by the experience of many 
a vigorous veteran, favorable to health and 
long life. If there should happen to be a 
second room communicating with the bed- 
chamber, it would be well that it at least 
should have a window opened during the 
whole night. Of course draughts are to be 
avoided; but if these are prevented by a 
proper arrangement of the doors and win- 
dows in relation to each other, almost any 
degree of cold in the bedroom will be safe 
while the sleeper is warmly nestled beneath 
his blankets. It seems almost a natural im- 
pulse for every one rising in the morning to 
refresh himself with the pure air of the early 
day, and most people are hardly up before 
they throw the windows of their bedrooms 
wide open. The vigorous can indulge in 
this practice not only with safety, but bene- 
fit; and even the weakly, provided that they 
take care by proper covering to avoid too 


themselves in most climates and seasons to 
the freshness of the outward air with im- 
punity. At any rate, the windows should 
be opened just as the occupant of the bed- 
room is about to leave, and left so for most 
of the day. 

The principal piece of the furniture of a 
bedroom is, of course, the bed. We in the 
United States, with our practical good sense, 
have long since discarded the old four-poster, 
as it was termed, with its ponderous immo- 
bility and heavy hangings of stuff of divers 
kinds, so absorbent of impurities and attract- 
ive of deposits of dust, “slut’s wool,” and 
other dirt. The bedstead should be kept 
free of all curtains and incumbrances for 
show. It ought to be made so movable by 
ijightness, or casters attached to its feet, that 
its position can be easily changed for the 
convenience of sleeper or maker of the bed, 
and the ready removal of dust, so apt to ac- 
cumulate under and about it. Feather-beds 
we regard as obsolete, and we doubt if even 
a surviving grandmother can be found to 
favorthem. The ordinary spring mattresses 
of hair, superimposed on paillasses of straw 


upon. The best position for the bed is with 
its head to the wall, so that either side may 
be left free for the access of air and the bed- 
maker. 

Warmth is more healthfully secured by 
woolen blankets, since they are compara- 
tively light, and by their porous texture in- 
terfere less than impervious coverlets and 
bed-comforters, stuffed and stitched solid 
with cotton, with the evaporation of the 
natural moisture of the body. The édredon, 
judiciously used, is a comfortable d 


pleasant spring, I say to him, “Ho! fo. oe 
atoga!” And when I see a sour, surly 
crusty, silent, snapping friend—and such, 
alas! there are—I say to him, “Ho! for ths 
Blarney Stone!” I know that in both in- 
stances my advice, if followed, will 

the best results. ‘ , —— 
Indeed, there are philosophers who a, 
that most of the charm of society is eng ~ 
the Blarney Stone. They insist that the 
virtue which passes into us from kissing 





oe 


age to the bed in the rigid winter weather, 
especially for the aged and weakly, liable to 
suffer from excessive coldness of the legs 
and feet. The floating eider-down, of which 
it is ordinarily made, forms the warmest of 
all envelopes, and is so light that its weight 
is imperceptible. The édredon should be 
used merely, however, as a partial means 
of warmth, and to cover only the lower ex- 
tremities. The bed must not be made until 
an hour or more after its incumbent of the 
night has left it, and its internal surfaces 
have, by a due scattering and turning of its 
contents, been well exposed to the fresh air 
and clear daylight from the open windows. 
A sunny exposure we regard as advanta- 
geous to every room, whether used by day 
or night. As this, however, is not always 
practicable, it can be dispensed with better 
in the bed-chamber than elsewhere, as dark- 
ness is an essential requisite of the noctur- 
nal abode. Heavy window-curtains, how- 
ever, are objectionable for the same reason 
as weighty bed-hangings. An easily mov- 
able shade, just sufficient to temper the too 
intrusive light of dawn or glimmering of 
the moon, is better than thick drapery of 
any kind, barred shutters, or close blinds. 

Modern luxury insists upon the carpet, 
but not wisely, as we think. Painted or in- 
laid floors of wood, with rugs, are, accord- 
ing to our taste, more becoming, and cer- 
tainly more healthful. A permanently laid 
woolen covering to the floor must necessa- 
rily absorb and retain much dust and other 
impurity. A rug, on the other hand, remov- 
able each day, can be kept free from un- 
cleanness of all kinds. None but the neces- 
sary articles of the toilette, etc., should be 
admitted into the bedroom, so that there 
may be left the freest scope for the air and 
the broom. Painted or frescoed walls are 
preferable, for health’s sake, to paper-hang- 
ings. The decorations need not be very nu- 
merous or elaborate, as the bedroom is meant 
to sleep and not to lie awake in. Thero 
should be a few choice engravings—as, for 
example, of the sacred pictures of Raphael, 
which, if we do not all revere as symbols of 
piety, no one refuses to admire as ideals of 
chaste beauty. Every eye closing or wak- 
ing upon the sanctified manliness of saint 
and apostle, purified maternity of Virgin, 
and holy innocence of Child, must receive 
visions of beatitude for which the dreams 
of the night will be sweeter and the aspira- 
tions of the day nobler. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Blarney Stone. 

Y DEAR SELIM,—As I was walking 

down town the other day, panting with 
every body else in the extraordinary heat, I 
met young Firkin, who seemed almost melt- 
ed, and who asked me if such weather was 
not trying. I told him that I should think 
he and his family must certainly think it 
so, and must, indeed, be almost “tried out” 
by this time—a jest of which I fear that he 
failed to see the point, but which will be 
appreciated at Dairy Farm, his father’s place 
‘in the country, should these lines be honor- 
ed by perusal at that charming retreat. Fir- 
kin replied to my joke in the most serious 
manner: “ Why don’t you go and pass a 
week at the Blarney Stone? ’Twould im- 
prove you wonderfully.” I can not suspect 
my young friend of humor, or I should have 
darkly supposed some satire to be hidden 
under his remark. “There is nothing more 
refreshing,” he continued, “than a trip to 
the Blarney Stone.” “Would it improve 
our manners?” asked I. ‘“’Tis absolutely 
necessary to them,” answered he. 

He began to sing, 


“The groves of Blarney, 
They are so charming.” 


And as he went on, weaving the spell of that 
music, as it were, around me, I began to 
think that several of my acquaintances must 
have recently made a trip to that famous re- 
sort. Indeed, there are some, I am very sure, 
who have chipped a piece off the original 
rock, and keep it in their dressing-rooms, as 
certain of our friends returning from Sara- 
toga bring or buy the sparkling Congress 
water, and drink it at home in the spring 
mornings. They are the habitués of Saratoga, 
and the others are the habitués of the Blar- 
ney Stone. Are there virtues in both re- 


that t and renowned rock is agreeable 
and harmless falsehood. For what would 
become of us except for blarney? If you 
my dear Selim, were to tell me frankly what 
you think of me when we meet—if you were 
to say that you are of opinion that I am a 
tedious, shallow, insufferable old prosing 
coxcomb, devoting my life to the preaching 
of piatitudes, and who ought to be a warning 
to all sprightly young fellows, illustrating 
all that they should avoid, how extremely 
embarrassing our meetings would be, and 
how little reasonable progress our acquaint- 
ance would make! And if, on my part, when 
I meet Mrs. Monplaisir, I should say to that 
leader of fashion that I thought her a ridic- 
ulous old guy, and should recommend her to 
lay off her wig and her paint and her feath- 
ers, and her dress that would be wild for a 
girl of fifteen, and is frantic for her wizened 


- old person, what on earth would not hap- 


pen? Mrs. Monpleisir would take to hys- 
terics, and I should be driven headlong, with 
a shout of wrath, from all fine society. 

And suppose that Populus, the rising pol- 
itician, should say what he really thinks of 
his constituents when he appears before 
them to solicit their most sweet voices? 
Suppose he were to speak out of the fullness 
of his heart, “You ignorant, drunken boo- 
bies, who would all sell your votes to the 
other side if they would pay more, who 
haven’t the least idea of a single political 
principle, and who can not comprehend the 
reason of one wise act of legislation! It 
was astupid blunder that you were ever al- 
lowed to vote; but it can’t be helped now, 
because you fools and knaves are the major- 
ity, and will break our heads if we should 
attempt to put you in your proper places. 
I should like to kick you individually and 
severally as a feeble expression of the pro- 
found contempt which I feel for you, and of 
my indignation and shame that the gratifi- 
cation of my ambition for power depends 
upon the favor of such scum.” Fancy the 
Honorable Populus delivering himself in 
such terms to his respected fellow-citizens! 
“ Poor Populus,” they would say, “ he’s gone 
stark mad!” and he would be whipped off 
to a lunatic asylum. 

The Reverend Doctor Tenthly also—do 
you think it would be judicious for him to say 
just what he thinks? In his study, and at 
midnight, and walking by the way, there are 
doubts and despairs which seize him like 
demons and rend him horribly. He is pre- 
paring a sermon upon immortality, and con- 
soling parents and children and lovers and 
husbands and wives by the argument and 
the promise that they shall surely meet 
again. But how if he should say what he 
thinks ; how if.he should exclaim with an- 
guish, “Oh, brother men, who knows? who 
knows? We walk in a cloud darkly. We 
paint our fancies, our hopes, our resolutions, 
our despairing longings upon it, and call 
them faith, or revelation, or instinct, or in- 
tuition, or what you will. We are here, but 
whence came we? Do youknow? Didany- 
in any age ever tell? We go hence, but 
whither? Did any ever return to say? We 
reason, we argue. ‘There are similitudes, 
analogies; let us make the most of them. 
Let us hope, and not despair, if we can 
help it. I know no more than you, and 
nobody knows any thing about it.” What 
do you think the vestry would do about 
that? And all the respectable families in 
the congregation, what would they think 
of such a sermon? The Reverend Doctor 
Tenthly would be accommodated with a 
strait -jacket, and a barred room next to 
that of the Honorable Populus, ; 

But now behold the virtue of blarney- 
As a matter of fact we have all made fre- 
quent trips to the Blarney Stone, and have 
fondly kissed it. You, for instance, when 
you meet me, accost me with friendly — 
ness, and if you do think me a tedious a 
proser, you listen to me as the fox listene 
to the crow, and complimented her upon her 
voice. Your manner and your tone and your 
eyes, quite as much as your words, persuade 
me that I am not altogether insufferable to 
you. Surely we are both: happier ae a 
Because, although you may think me sadly 
prosy, you think also that Iam a _geonanag 
tured old fellow; and yet you know that 1 
you told me so, the fact that you thought me 
good-natured would not relieve the pain So 
the fact that you considered me tedious. - 
your silence on that point, your a 
or evasion of telling the truth in all a 
length and breadth and height and dept 





sorts? Is it good to frequent them? I 
think so. When I see a friend, heavy-eyed, 








gomes occasionally necessary. We kuow 





or coru-shucks, are the most healthful to lie 


yellow, listless, loitering dully about in the 


and thickness, is really blarney. It is a 
sweet and blessed influence of kissing t 
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Blarney Stone, Don’t be ashamed of it, my 
boy! 

it is the same thing with me when I sit 
at the bountiful and beautiful table of Mrs. 
Monplaisir and address myself to that lady. 
J observe all the proprieties, as we delicately 
phrase it—that is, I do not say all thas I 
think, and possibly I sometimes insinuate 
something that I do not think. To be sure, 
I have not kissed the stone so devotedly as 
my opposite neighbor, who looks with ad- 
miration upon Mrs. Monplaisir as a widow 
who would nobly adorn the head of his 
table. So he plunges in, as it were. He 
says that he has never seen a taste so rich, 
so magnificent as that which presides over 
every detail of the house in which he has 
at that moment the felicity to be. Where 
did Mrs. Monplaisir get such glass? In 
Paris he saw nothing like it; but, to be sure, 
nothing can be seen without eyes! It is 
the happy quickness of seeing and seizing 
the right thing that wins the prize in the 
game of life. “This, indeed,” says my 
neighbor, advancing his parallels at a slap- 
ping pace, so to say—* this, Mr. Bachelor, 
is the very house Beautiful, and I drink in 
this perfect Yquem to the health and hap- 
piness of the interpreter!” I am of opinion 
that this worthy man has not only kissed 
but hugged the Blarney Stone. I do not 
accompany him in all that he says, but still 
I refrain from asking Mrs. Monplaisir why 
she smears her cheeks so frightfully with 
paint, and I listen to her wearisome gossip 
as if she were saying something worth hear- 
ing. For I, too, have kissed the Blarney 
Stone, and I am therefore permitted to par- 
take of the pleasures of society. 

Populus has tasted also. When he rises 
to solicit the support of his constituency he 
begins by saying that he should be unworthy 
their support if he did not tell them the 
truth, and that he is glad that the appeal is 
to be made to a tribunal at once so intelli- 
gent, so honest, so discriminating, so patri- 
otic as the respected fellow-citizens whom 
he sees before him. You see that this is 
not exactly the speech that I have supposed 
him to think, and which I know he would 
sometimes make if he really expressed what 
he feels. But when I was last at the Blar- 
ney Stone, and asked why the softest side 
of it had been nearly kissed away, I was 
told that a great election was pending, and 
that all the candidates had been down strug- 
gling to see which could kiss it longest, and 
carry away most of its blessed influence. 
Doctor Tenthly must have been before them, 
for I heard him preach last Sunday, and no 
one would have supposed that a doubt had 
ever darkened his mind. There was a little 
flavor of blarney all through his admirable 
discourse. 

A visit to the Blarney Stone, as young 
Firkin advised, is thus, as you see, very nec- 
essary to the pleasant working of society. 
It is a generous name for all that is not se- 
verely and, so to say, entirely truthful. 
Gross exaggeration and soft illusion are 
equally the gift of that miraculous stone. 
The mirage of the oasis in the desert, that 
mortally and cruelly deceives, and the ten- 
der haze that veils the ghastly abyss upon 
the mountain-side, are extremes of the same 
illusion. What is alittle blarney in our 
manners, dear fellow-travelers, but a little 
salt or a little spice, which does not change 
the character of our food nor harm its health- 
fulness? It is hyperbole which yet ex- 
presses a real feeling. When Edgardo says 
to Lucia at Newport, “How gladly would I 
swim out among the sharks for your adora- 
ble sake!” or when Populus wishes that he 
might have'an opportunity to die for his 
country, it is only the way in which love for 
your Lucia or for your country is naturally 
expressed after you have kissed the sweet 
Blarney Stone. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


(= prepared for children who are 
taken to the sea-side or mountains for the 
summer months combine sensible and fanciful 
gurments this season. Grenadines, foulards, and 
the silken fabrics so easily torn, and that are 
ruined forever when once soiled, are left at 
home, while washing suits, substantial linens, 
cambrics, and piqués are provided in abundance. 
Above all other “toggery” that which best 
pleases the little ones is a jaunty sailor suit of 
summer flannel. This is worn both by boys 
and girls. The pattern for boys’ suits is the 
“Albert Victor,” illustrated in Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. V., while girls wear a similar blouse, with 
the fullness gathered by a rubber band around 
the waist, and the collar widely open at the 
throat, displaying a cambric blouse beneath. 
The skirt is gored and trimmed with rows of 
braid. $10 is the price asked for such dresses 
at the furnishing honses. ‘The hat is a curled- 
brim sailor of soft Mackinaw straw, that is not 
injured by rain, A warm wrap is also needed 
by thin-blooded children of the city when caken 
among fresher breezes. Brown corduroy is heavy 
enough for this garment, or else twilled serge 


cloth of dark hlue or gray, and the shape is a 

double - breasted haif- fitting jacket; the trim- 

ming is a band of gros grain piped with white 

— and buttons of smoked pearl or gutta- 
rcha. 

Girls’ dresses of linen and cambric are made 
up in various ways, though none are very novel. 
Plump, chubby “little women” look best in the 
plain Gabrielle confined at the waist by a mo- 
rocco belt, or a wide ribbon sash tied in a huge 
bow with hanging loops and short, wide ends. 
Half a dozen of these simple slips, made of white 
piqué, scalloped and needle-worked around the 
bottom, neck, and sleeves, or else simply hemmed, 
form the substantial part of a summer wardiobe. 
They are also inexpensive, as piqués are greatly 
reduced in price, and the absence of ruffling or 
other elaborate trimming is a comfort to the 
child and the laundress. For slender little girls 
the princesse dress is chosen. ‘This has a Ga- 
brielle over dress, forming an upper skirt, with 
a full lower skirt beneath. Yoke slips with full 
straight skirt and waist in one piece, gathered 
to a yoke and worn with or without a sash, are 
most comfortable summer dresses for girls when 
first put in short clothes, and for three or four 
years thereafter. Nansook or Victoria lawn is 
prettiest for these dresses. The yokes are formed 
of tucked bands and insertion, while others are 
elaborate with open-worked ‘* English” embroid- 
ery of home manufacture. 

White is still preferred for children, and many. 
mothers prohibit all colored garments for the 
first four or five years. There are, however, 
many useful dresses of buff and light brown lin- 
en prepared for morning wear, school, roaming 
about in the country, and for traveling. The 
furnishing houses show linen dresses half cover- 
ed with braiding in coarse patterns. ‘These are 
factory-made and low priced, but do not look as 
well as plain untrimmed Gabrielles, or pleated 
blouse-waists with two skirts simply hemmed. 
American percales and prints, with clear blue 
and wood brown grounds striped with white, 
also make pretty little dresses, ‘These goods do 
not show soil as readily as those with white 
grounds, and their depth of color is considered 
more stylish than the paler hues of last summer. 
Remnants of Mozambique, mohair, and Japa- 
nese silk are offered at low prices to tempt moth- 
ers to buy them; but they require ribbons and 
silks to trim them, and make dowdy-looking 
dresses at best. Swiss muslin and fine French 
nansook, trimmed with needle-work and Valen- 
ciennes lace, are the dressy toilettes for girls. 
They are worn both over white and colored 
slips. Such dresses are made with low infant 
waists and short puffed sleeves. Fanciful mus- 
lins for afternoon have short sleeves with high 
necks, though most useful dresses for day wear 
cover the neck and arms entirely. Dress skirts 
reach half-way between the knee and ankle. 
Drawers come about to the knee, and are never 
long enough to be visible below the skirts. 

Over-skirts of Swiss muslin have apron fronts 
and low square-necked peasant waists, or else 
sleeveless basques trimmed with embroidery and 
Valenciennes. ‘The prettiest apron is the Ga- 
brielle apron made by the pattern of the over 
dress of the princesse suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 25, Vol. [V. The pattern may be length- 
ened and made plain around the bottom. ‘The 
sacque apron is also improved by being cut quite 
full, and having three box-pleats stitched in the 
back and front of the waist. 

Stockings striped around with a color are in 
favor, but do not replace the white unbleached 
hose that resemble fine Balbriggans. The stock- 
ings should be long enough to extend above the 
knee, and instead of being fastened there should 
be held up by elastic bands attached to a belt or 
to the band of the child’s drawers. Low shoes 
are again worn by children. Boys wear low 
buskins coming half-way over the instep and 
buttoned on the side. For girls there are New- 
port ties, laced across the instep like the gar- 
den shoes worn by ladies. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


The fancy for black net garments increases. 
With most street toilettes of light silk or of sum- 
mer muslin there is seen either a black net collar, 
or a pointed pelerine extending half-way down 
the waist, or a regular tichu, or else a long scarf 
carelessly tied in front. Guipure and the Spanish 
blonde net are most used for these. Black net 
polonaises are also very much admired. 

Fashionable under-sleeves of linen, to wear 
with the standing English collar, have wide flar- 
ing cuffs. ‘These expand toward the wrist, and 
are fastened on the outside by two or three large 
flat linen buttons, As dress sleeves even of the 
plainest coat shape are rounded, large, and open 
about the lower part of the arm, the custom of 
wearing linen cuffs pinned in is no longer prac- 
ticable, and an under-sleeve is necessary. 
sort of habit shirt to cover the shoulders is also 
added to linen collars. Most ladies wear a high 
linen corset cover or habit shirt of cambric to ab- 
sorb perspiration and prevent it from soiling the 
dress lining. Under-sleeves of fine sheer nan- 
sook, with a deep ruffle of the muslin and Valen- 
ciennes lace gathered to a band of insertion and 
falling over the hand, are worn with grenadine 
and silk dresses. These are considered in better 
taste than pleated organdy frills basted inside the 
sleeves. 

Cuffs to shirt sleeves of box-pleated blouses 
are made extremely wide, and instead of being 
buttoned are sewed together with an inch-wide 
lap, on which flat linen buttons are sewed. A 
blue striped percale will serve as a model of the 
simple morning dresses worn here. The skirt 
has two straight flounces six inches wide, gath- 
ered on a cord an inch below the top. The 
plain apron-front over-skirt has a single ruffle 
— inches wide. The blouse has three wide 

ox-pleats back and front, fastened by three 





small linen buttons; shirt’ sleeves with wide 


euffs and large buttons. Standing English col- 
lar of linen, and a black lace burbe for a tie. 
Belt and bag of red Russia leather. Tortoise- 
shell jewelry. Black hat, with bluish-green 
wing and Spanish lace veil. Gray undressed 
kid gloves. Dark blue umbrella with shell stick. 

Cutts and collars of linen prettily needle- 
worked are shown for box-pleated blouses, cam- 
isoles, and night-gowns: they cost from 50 cents 
to $1 a set. 

Sailor blue linen for suits is a novelty just in- 
troduced in Paris. It is of the quality of the 
buff linen worn here, and is trimmed with 
worsted guipure of the same blue shade. ‘The 
suit consists of a loose skirt and polonaise, 
trimmed with side pleatings and guipure. A 
sash of blue gros grain, or a black morocco 
belt with silver buckle, fastens the polonaise. 

Standing frills to be worn around the neck 
and wrists by ladies in mourning are made of 
white crépe lisse doubled and laid in side pleat- 
ings. A similar ruffle edges the close coat 
sleeves. Black crape collars and pleatings are 
worn only by those in deepest mourning. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTAaBLE, & Co. ; and A. I. 
Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Benson J. Lossina, who by pen and pen- 
cil has conferred honor on the literature and art 
of his country, has recently had the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him 
by the University of Michigan. Two of our 
colleges had previously distinguished him— 
Hamilton College having given him an A.M. in 
1855, and Columbia College A.M. in 1869. Mr. 
Lossine@ is one of the most indefatigable and 
conscientious of our historians. here is 
scarcely a portion of the country where events 
that have become historical have occurred that 
he has not visited personaMy, and gone to the 
very root of every thing worthy of investigation 
and record. 

—The Princess MaTHILDE offers some of her 
B00 God, for sale. Her palace can be had for 

,000, gold. She is wealthy, for her Russian 
husband Was very rich. She preferred literature 
and art to politics, and was no niggard in aiding 
struggling talent. Over the doors of her salons 
she had notices, ‘‘ Politics prohibited.” 

—An American gentleman who was recently 
introduced to a son of the “‘ Maid of Athens” 
says ‘“‘he is a handsome young man, and bears 
the stamp of an intelligent mind. His mother, 
as all the world knows, became the wife of a 
Scotchman, and died simple Mrs. GEORGE 
Buack.”’: 

—Madame Ratazzi has commenced the pub- 
lication of her memoirs. The first part, in three 
volumes, has appeared under the title of “A 
Stormy Youth” (‘‘ Une Jeunesse Orageuse’’). 

—Miss ALice FairMay, the celebrated En- 
glish contralto, who appears with Parti and 
SANTLEY at the Worcester musical festival of 
England, comes to the United States next fall to 
concertize with Madame RUDERSDORFF. 

—The French Prince Imperial, as we learn 
from a London letter, goes every morning to 
King’s College School, in the Strand. The 
boys of the school are quite of the middle class. 
The prince has a tutor, which is probably the 
reason why he is better in his recitations than 
most of his classmates. When they initiate him 
into cricket and other athletic sports they will 
find out the stuff he is made of. 

—During the Commune one Viscount de 
Befiry was arrested and imprisoned for refus- 
ing to join the insurrectionists. A certain 
Mademoiselle GuUILLOT, who was acquainted 
with his mother, determined to rescue him, and 
went to the lock-up. She was granted an in- 
terview, and so disguised him in a workman’s 
suit, which she had concealed about her, that he 
passed out unnoticed while she was talking 
with the sentinel about a cantiniére’s place. 
The viscount rewarded his fair savior by offer- 
ing her his heart and fortune, and they have 
just been married in the Madeleine. 

—In the way of lucid ‘‘ personal’? we have 
seen nothing clearer than the following from a 
recent number of the London Times: ‘* Kanga- 
roo.—Any portion of the leopard or the boar 
would do, or part of the pig, but abstain from 
the leopard’s heart and the parts next to it, for 
the candle would not be out then. The lion is 
too savage to be tamed. Don’t forget the bab- 
oon’s biscuits.” 

—The descendants of JoNATHAN EDWARDS 
are to glorify the memory of that personage by 
the erection of a statue in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is being made in Scotland, and 
was to be completed in September next, but 
something has occurred which will prevent its 
getting here before next — Meanwhile 
the descendants of ‘good old Neb, who has 
gone where the good EDWARDSES go,” must 
wait for the spectacle until next season. * 

—Two daughters of the Earl of Portsmouth 
lately took certiticates at the London Universi- 
ty in connection with the Cambridge local ex- 
aminations. 

—GOuUNOD, having in one short season appear- 
ed in public as composer, arranger, harmonizer, 
and conductor of an English choral society, has 
recently made his début as a vocalist, or was an- 
nounced to do so on the 15th of July. 

—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD has so far 
identified herself with republican institutions 
and the spirit of our forefathers as to place her 
son in the dry-goods house of JORDAN, MARSH, 
& Co., Boston, to learn that method of accumu- 
lating property. 

par 2 BLopGeEtTT (Blo-jay, the élite pronounce 
it), of Detroit, bounced from his little couch on 
the morning of the Glorious Fourth, animated 
with the resolve to fire his old musket 1000 
times that day. He did nobly until sundown, 
when the overstrained weapon flew into 1000 
pieces, more or less, taking Blo-jay’s scalp, nose, 
and one ear as trophies. ; 

—SoLon RoBINSON, eminent as a writer and 

ractical planter of the potato, and who has tal- 

ied over seventy on life’s score, led to the hy- 
meneal altar a few days since in Brooklyn a 
young lady of thirty. Our contemporary of the 
‘Eagle says: ‘‘The groom was dressed with osten- 
tation, and apparently with the object of keep- 





ing cool. His legs were embalmed in the rich- 
a quality of Kentucky jeans, which neatly fit- 


ted over a pair of No. 10} agricultural pumps; a 
white vest loosely tlowed about his waist, und a 
lengthy brown linen duster completely sur- 
rounded his person and his shoes. His hands 
were recklessly embosomed in a pair of yellow 
cotton gloves, which toned well with the other 
various articles of his costume. A glazed cap 
(undress uniform of the Fire Department) and a 
reen.cotton umbrella are said to have graceful- 
y reclined together on the seat behind him.” 

—JOAQUIN MILLER was at Niagara Falls a few 
days ago, and was the observed of several observ- 
ers at our principal cataract by riding out daily 
in full Mexican dress, with a sombrero hat. His 
pony is a fleet pony, worth some four hundred 
and a half, and he has a sweet thing in the way 
of saddle. 

—The King of Bavaria went out in his little 
punt the other day alone by himself, upset, and 
would have been drown-ded if some of the peas- 
lg on shore had not rowed out and rescued 

im. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has consented to 

lace his artistic treasures at the service of the 

xposition Universelle at Vienna next year. 
The Archduke CHak.es Louis, who has been 
visiting the Sultan, has selected a great number 
of precious objects from the imperial palaces, 
including furniture, vases, arms, ete. Archeo- 
logically as well as artistically this is news of 
great interest. 

—Good thing on General SHERMAN. While hé 
and his suite were in the Caucasus they were in- 
vited to an elegant breakfast, at which they met 
a large number of official personages. When 
the visiting party came to leave they were pre- 
sented with a bill for the breakfast, including 
all the expenses of every one who was present. 

—The young King of Siam, who has just as- 
sumed the sceptre, is mainly indebted for his 
education to Mrs. LEONOWENS, who daily, 
throughout five or six years, was his teacher, 
and taught him no end of sensible things. She 
is the author of the “‘ English Governess at the 
Siamese Court.”’ 

—Pere HyacinTuE has in his possession the 
manuscript of a work by the late Count Monta- 
LEMBERT, entitled ‘‘ Spain and the Revolution,” 
which he intends to publish shortly. 

—Kopama (a real prince) and the other Jap- 
anese students at Williams College are making 
remarkable progress. They are thorough stu- 
dents. During the recent intolerably hot weath- 
er their chamber windows at night were always 
illuminated far into the small hours, and the 
poor fellows could be seen tirelessly at work 
with brain and book, the fan meanwhile plied 
with utmost vigor. 

—The total expenditures of the Boston Jubi- 
lee were calculated pretty closely before a note 
was sung, and put down by the executive com- 
mittee at $525,000. The official result has not 

yet been announced, but it is understood that 
after paying all expenses there is a deficiency of 
about $150,000, which the members of the guare| 
antee fund will be called on to make up. { 

—Signora AURELIA CINIMO FALLIERO DB 
Luna, a well-known Italian authoress, has es- 
tablished in Florence a semi-monthly newspae 
per, entitled the Cornelia, devoted to the adyo- 
cacy of woman’s rights and the promotion of 
the education of Italian women. ' 

—Prince HuMBERT’s christening present to 
the Prussian princess, of whom he has become 
sponsor, consists of a most valuable set of gold, 
pearl, and ruby ornaments, in a Romaic case of 
bronze and enamel. It embraces a crown, brace- 
lets, necklace, ear-rings, coronet, etc., etc., work 
ed in the style of the tenth century. ! 

—Madame BonapartE, who, from want of 
funds, has taken to bonnet-making in London,| 
and is doing a right smart business, has an imi-; 
tator in Prince PontaTowskKI, grand-nephew of | 
STANISLAUS, the last king of Poland. He too 
being short, tries to earn an honest penny by 
writing music; but his songs do not bring so 
much or sell so readily as the bonnets of Bona- 
PARTE. 

—Miss Ransom, of Cleveland, Ohio, an artist 
of merit, who painted the first picture ever 
bought by the government of a woman, has just 
finished a full-length of General Tuomas, which 
is spoken of as a work of great merit. 

—It is a remarkable coincidence that Mr. 
BENNETT, who founded the Herald, and NatHan 
RANDALL, who was invited by Mr. B. to unite 
with him in the enterprise as a business man- 
ager, were both carried to the tomb on the same 

a 


' 


y. 

—Public-spirited and vocally gifted Dr. EBEn- 
EZER ALDEN, of Randolph, Massachusetts, aged 
eighty-four, was the oldest singer in the chorus 
at the Boston Jubilee. It did the old doctor 
a power of good to lift up his voice in the an- 
thems. 

—All Rome goes to the studiv of Harriet 

HosMER to see her exquisite statue of the ex~ 
Queen of Naples. The queen is represented as 
holding in her hand a match, about to light a 
cannon. 
—Mr. FreperiIcK Law OLMsTEAD, Central 
Park Commissioner, who was astounded recent- 
ly on finding that a few respectable people had 
assembled in a small parlor at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and nominated him as a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, was born in Hartford just half 
a century ago. At Yale he devoted himself to 
engineering and agricultural chemistry. After- 
ward he hired out as a farm hand for the pur- 
pose of knowing how to plant, and that sort of 
thing. Then he bought a farm on Staten Island, 
and made it pay from the start. When the Cen- 
tral Park was projected his plan was selected out 
of thirty-four. What he does not know about 
parking wouldn’t amount to much. 

—The Rev. JoHN SINGLETON COPLEY GREENE, 
who died a few days since ncar Boston, was a 
grandson of the celebrated portrait painter, Cop- 
LEY, and nephew of the late Lord Chancellor 
Lynpuurst. While residing on his estate in 
Waltham he became partially paralyzed, but on 
recovering was ordained a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church, and devoted himself to clerical du- 
ties as far-as health would permit. By birth and 
marriage he was descended from and connected 
with prominent families in this country and in En- 
gland, members of which have been well known 
as of historic, social, or professional repute. 

—It is intimated that after the expiration of 
his term as Vice-President Mr. CoLFax will re- 
move to St. Louis, and assume the editorial man- 
agement of the Democrat. 

—Mr. James KELLEY, a See petenen of 
Pennsylvania, has given $250, to found a 
school in which poor boys shall be taught differ- 
ent trades. 
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Cord, Tatted, Crochet, and Netted Rosettes and 
Tassels for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Crocuet Rosette anp TAsseEL. 
To make this rosette work, first, with saddler’s silk a row of 
double tatted rings as follows: * 1 ring of 4 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch right), 1 p. (picot) five- 
eighths of an inch long, 8 ds., 1 very short p., 8 


five-eighths of an inch 
ond ring of 4 ds.,1 very 
short p., 12 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of the 
first ring, 12 ds., 1 very 
short p., 4 ds. ; repeat 
nine times from * , but 
in future, instead of 
forming the first p. of 
the inner ring of each 
double ring, fasten to 
the corresponding last 
p. on the inner ring of 
the double ring worked 
previously, and instead 
of forming the first p. 
of the outer ring, fast- 
en to the last p. of the 
last double ring. The 
last double ring is fast- 
ened to the first. Sew 
the rosette on the outer 
edge of a circular piece 
of card- board seven- 
cighths of an inch in 
diameter and covered 
with silk. Fill the free 
inner space with a row 
of tatted rings fourteen 
inches long (each ring 
consists of 20 ds.), 
which are sewed on in 
close coils. ‘The tas- 
sel, which is an inch 
and a quarter long and 
‘an inch and a quarter 
in circumference, is 
made of silk and wad- 


ding ; run double silk cord three inches 
and a quarter long lengthwise through the 
tassel so that it projects in a loop half an 
inch long from the under end of the tas- 
Cover the tassel with a row of tat- 
ted rings sewed on in windings, as shown 
Slip a small brass 
ring covered with single crochet of silk 
on the cord at the top of the tassel, fast- 
en the ring on the cord by means of but- 
ton-hole stitches,.and fasten the cord on 
the wrong side of the rosette; the cord is 
tied in a knot as shown by the illustration. 
. Fig. 2.—Srttx Corp ann Netrep Ro- 
To make this ro- 
sette cut, first, a circular piece of card- 
board seven-eighths of an inch in diame- 


sel. 


by the illustration. 


SETTE AND 'TASSEL. 


long, 4 ds.; on this ring work a sec- 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep 
AND CrocHet Ro- 
SETTE AND TASSEL 

FOR DRESSES, 

WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


ds., 1 p. 


( ‘y : : 


Fig. 1.—Worstep, Sov- 

TACHE, AND SILK TASSEL 

FOR Covers, CusHIoNs, 
FuRNITURE, ETC. 


ter, cover it with silk, and on the outer 


edge fasten nine oblong leaflets of silk cord. 


In the centre of the 


card-board form a small rosette of cord loops, as shown by the illus-, 
tration, and surround this rosette in close coils with a fringe of net- 
ted stitches, which are worked with double silk on a netting mesh 
seven-eighths of an inch in circumference, and are pushed close to- 
gether on the foundation thread. Underneath this fringe set two 
pieces of cord an inch and three-quarters long, which are tied in a 
knot and ornamented with tassels on the free ends, as shown by the 





Fig. 1.—Tarestry Founpation 
FoR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Fig. 7.—Tapestry FounDation 
FoR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black ; 


® Dark Green; & Light Green. 





Fig. 3.—Tarestry Founpation FoR 
Surprers, CvsHions, ETC. 


illustration. For each tassel 
first form a tube of card-board 
an inch and a quarter long 
and three-quarters of an inch 
in circumference, cover this 
tube with silk, and on it wind 
silk cord closely, having first 
set a small fringe tassel on the 
under point. 


Tassels for Covers, Cush- 
ions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.— Worstep, Sou- 
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Fig. 1.—Crotnrs- 
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Fig. 4.—Tarrestry FounDATION FOR 


SuIPPers, CUSHIONS, ETC. 








Fig. 2.—TaB In 
FoR CLOTHES- 
































TACHE, AND SILK TASSEL. 





GENOESE EMBROIDERY 
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Fig. 2.—S1ix Corp anp 
NeEtTTED ROSETTE AND 
TassEL FoR DREssEs, 
WRaprrincs, ETC. 


CHET TASSEL. 


Fig. 2.—Worstep, SILK, 
AND CROCHET TASSEL FOR 
Covers, CusHions, Fur- 


NIIURE, ETC. black cloth. 


spread out on the button. 


of graduated size, on which 
single crochet are worked with 
gray silk, Crochet on the six 
rings of each strand in con- 
nection, first on one half, and 
then, going back, on the other 
half of the rings; in crochet- 

~~ a ing on the second half of the 
ae ay st rings surround the veins of 

The description will stitches between two rings 
be See Nu — each with one single crochet. 
ees For the head of the tassel 












SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Fig. 6.—Tapestry 
S.rpprers, CusHIons, ETC. 


To make this tassel take two 
round, turned wooden moulds, which are furnished each with 
a hole in the middle, and one of which is two inches and seven- 
eighths in circumference, and the other two inches and a half ; 
cover them with dark gray worsted, and ornament the larger 
mould in the middle in herring-bone stitch with double light 
gray worsted as shown by the illustration. Then cut twenty. 
four threads of gray worsted six inches and a half long each, 
lay them double, tie gray silk tight around the middle, and half 
an inch from the middle of the threads, and on the tassel thus 
formed, set a loop 


of twisted worsted 
threads three inches 
and a quarter long, 
on which the wooden 
moulds are strung 
so that the larger 
mould comes on the 
top. Takethree gray 
worsted strands each 
twenty-four threads 
thick, lay them dou- 
ble, braid the threads 
of the upper part of 
each strand an inch 
and three - quarters 
long in a Russian 
braid, tie each strand 
underneath the braid, 
and set them be- 
tween both wooden 
moulds on the loop 
on which the moulds 
are strung. Cut 
three flat card-board 
rings a quarter of an 
inch wide and an 
inch in diameter 
each, cover them 
with black cloth on 
both sides, work long 
button-hole stitches 
of light gray silk on 
the rings, and bor- 
der them besides on 
the inner and outer 


edges with close button-hole stitches. 
Slip each of these rings on one of the 
braids, sew the rings together on the out- 
er edge with several stitches, tie the three 
braid strands on the middle tassel close 
underneath the rings, and cover them 
there by a rosette made of gray soutache 
loops; fasten a similar, somewhat small- 
er, rosette above the upper wooden mould 
on the loop as shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 2.—Worstep, Sirx, anv Cro- 
For this tassel first take 
a strand of gray worsted six inches and 
a half long and thirty threads thick, fold 
it double, tie it in the middle, and there 
fasten it on a flat wooden button seven- 
eighths of an inch large, and covered with 
Then crochet with gray fill- 
ing silk a row of chain stitches, and sew 
them in loops of an even length on the outer edge of the button, so 
that the worsted tassel is covered evenly by the loops. 
trimming crochet with light gray saddler’s silk on a brass ring an inch 
in diameter eight times alternately nine single crochet, eleven chain 
stitches, and, finally, one more slip stitch on the first single crochet; 
sew this ring on the outer edge of the button, 
stitch loops together in the middle of the button so that the loops lie 
On the outer edge of the ring fasten eight 
strands, as shown by the illustration; each strand consists of six rings 


For the ring 


and fasten the chain 
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Fig. 2.—Tarestry FouNnDATION For 
Suiprers, CUSHIONS, ETC. 







Fig. 2.—Srction or Point 
Russe EMBROIDERY FOR WoRK- 
TABLE COVER. 
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stretch gray worsted on a round 
wooden mould two inches and 
seven-eighths in circumference, 
then stretch light gray saddler’s 
silk on the mould as shown by 
the illustration, slip the mould 
on a loop of gray worsted threads 
two inches long, and sew the 
ends of the loop together in the 
middle of the button. 


Java Canvas and Braid 
Tidy, with Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

Tuts tidy consists of a square 
piece of white Java canvas, which 
is ornamented with wide white 
cotton braid and in point Russe 
embroidery with white knitting 
cotton. Work the foundation 
figures, having first counted off 
seventy-five double threads of 
the canvas for the border (in- 
cluding the twenty double threads 
for the fringe). These figures 
are worked five double threads 
from the border and sixteen 
double threads apart from each 
other. ‘To work each figure, Fig. 1.—Biack Gros GRAIN 
which covers a square eight dou- and Lace MantiLya.—FRront. 
ble threads in length and width, For pattern and description see 
first bore a hole in the middle Supplement, No. II., Fig. 5. 
of the square and then cover the 
square with radiated stitches, as shown by the illustration. After 
finishing the foundation fig- 
ures work the border as 
shown by the illustration, 
sewing on two pieces of braid 


Tapestry Foundations for 
Slippers, Cushions, etc., 
Figs. 1-7. 

See illustrations on page 524. 

‘THESE foundations are suita- 
ble for making slippers, cushions, 
pockets, covers, etc., and may 
be worked on fine canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk, 
or on coarse canvas with double 
zephyr worsted, according to the 
purpose for which they are de- 
signed. 

The foundation shown by Fig. 
1 is worked with zephyr worsted 
in two shades of brown. Work, 
first, with light brown worsted 
the back stitches, which form the 
edge of the design figures, and 
then work with the same worst- 
ed a cross stitch on four canvas 
threads in height and width in 
the middle of each design figure. 
Work the design figures each 
with four long stitches of double 
dark brown worsted as shown by 
the illustration; draw the last 
stitch through underneath the 
first stitch in the direction of the 
arrow-head shown in the illus- 

For pattern and description see Sup- tration. 
plement, No. IL, Fig. 5. For the foundation Fig. 2 
first work with colored worsted 
(blue in the original) the horizontal rows of stitches, each of which 
covers twelve threads of the can- 
vas in height. Work, first, four 
stitches each after an interval of 
each eight double threads two vertical threads of the can- 
wide with long stitches work- vas; the illustration shows the 
ed like a cross seam, and Burr Mona Doster. place where to insert the needle 
plait two single threads of , to finish the fourth stitch, mark- 
cotton through the stitches For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 6-10. ¢q @_ Push these four stitches 
as shown by the illustration. close together, draw out the nee- 
Having edged each piece of braid on both sides with a row | dle back of the fourth stitch at the place marked x, and, 
of cross stitches, work foundation figures like those before | stretching the working thread on the middle of the four stitch- 
referred to between the braids and on the outer edge of the | es, work one cross stitch on two threads of the canvas. This 
tidy. Finally, draw out the threads between the foundation | completes one design figure. ‘For the first stitch of the next 
figures as shown by the illustration, cutting through the | figure insert the needle in the same holes in which the last 
threads at the corresponding points, and ravel out the ean- | stitch of the preceding figure has been worked. Continue in 
vas on the outer edge of the tidy far a fringe an inch and this manner, observing the illustration.’ After finishing 
three-quarters wide. the design figures work between every two rows one row 


Braided Work-table Cover, with of back stitches with yellow saddler’s silk; each back 
3 ? 


Sande : A stitch covers four threads of the canvas. 
Appliqué Designs, Figs. 1 and 2. Finally, work with white zephyr worsted 
See illustrations on page 524. 


the raised rows of dots. Each dot 
Tuts work-table cover is made of 


consists of coils, which are formed 
gray woolen reps, and is ornament- by carrying the thread alternate- 
ed, as shown by the illustration, 


ly through one and through the 
with application embroidery next cross stitch of two de- 
of black and dark gray 


sign figures side by side; 
cloth, a braiding of gray first work the inner coil, 
silk round cord, and then the second coil, 
point Russe em- and then carry the 
broidery with sad- thread in a half coil to 
dler’s silk in differ- the next cross stitch, 
ent shades of gray. 


from which the fol- 
Having transferred 


lowing dot is begun. 
the design as shown The foundation 


Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain anp 
Lace Mantitia.—Back. 













































Cuitp’s Gray LInen on Figs. 67 and 68, Fig. 3 consists of di- 

Bett Pocket, witn Supplement, to the agonal rows of points, CxiLy’s Burr Piqué 
Ene.ish Emprorery. Woolen reps, and which are worked BeELt Pocket, witH 
For pattern, design, and having — fur- with zephyr worsted Brarpine anp Em- 

lescription see Supplement, ished the lat- in two contrasting BROIDERY. 

No, XXIIL, Fie 69. ter with net 


colors (red and yor pattern, design, 

white in the orig- and description see 
j irs aN . e . 
aps Figs,’36 and 87.” 
larger 

rows of points with red 
worsted ; each point re- 

quires four stitches, 
the first of which 

covers 4 squares 


lining, 
draw the outlines of the designs 
on tissue-paper, paste the design 
for the easel, the picture, and 
the bench. on white silk, 
and the design for the 
remaining figures on 
black cloth (on the 
under side, of 
course), and cut 































of the canvas 
in a slanting di- 
rection, and each of 
the following stitches 
one square less than the 
preceding stitch. The place 
where to insert the needle to 
finish the first stitch of a point 
is marked @ on the illustration. 
Having finished the red’ rows of 
points, work the smaller points in the 
free intervals with white zephyr worsted 
as shown by the illustration. 
_ To make the foundation Fig. 4, use 
zephyr worsted in three shades of brown. . First 
work the vertical light stripes at regular intervals 
of six canvas threads with the lightest shade, as shown 
by the illustration, always working five Gobelin-like 
stitches on four threads of the canvas in height and after 
an interval of one thread each. ‘These horizontal rows of 
stitches are separated by back stitches of the same color, each 
stitch covering two threads of the canvas. Edge the vertical 
> stripes on both sides each with a row of single stitches of dark 
brown worsted, covering four threads of the canvas in height; fill the 
free space between the stripes with similar transposed stitches of worsted 
in the middle shade. ‘To do this always work three transposed stitches 
side by side, first forming the middle stitch on the four threads in the 
illustration from underneath which the thread hangs, draw out the needle - 


G 
out the designs 
carefully. Then 
paste them on the 
foundation material, and 
mark the fine lines in the 
figures with white paint or 
else with half-polka stitches of 
very fine white or light gray silk ; 
the lines of the picture on the easel, 
the bars of the latter, and the lines of 
the bench are worked in half-polka stitch 
with very fine black silk on the foundation 
material. For the arabesques underneath the 
designs and for the straight lines on the sides of 
the cover sew on dark gray silk round cord with 
hem stitches. The outer edge of the cover is finished 
by a strip of dark gray cloth cut as indicated on the pat- 
tern, which is pasted on the foundation material, and is 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with light and dark 
gray saddler’s silk; Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section of the or- 
namented edge. Border the inner edge of the applied strip with 
round cord, and the outer edge with three rows of button-hole stitches 7 
the stitches of the first row must be far apart, and are worked an eighth 
of an inch deep in the material with dark gray silk. ‘The second row is 
worked with silk of the same shade in close button-hole stitches, which 
are worked each on the joining thread of the button-hole stitches of the 
previous row; the third row is worked with light gray silk as shown by 
the illustration, similar to the edge shown by Fig. 6 on page 172, Harper's for the second stitch at the place marked x on the illustration, insert 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. Finally, furnish the cover with a lining of gray the needle at the place marked @, work the third stitch similarly be- 
muslin, and trim it with tassels, which may be worked like those de- Stctiox or Java Canvas AND Bratp Tipy, _ tween the two vertical threads of the canvas at the left, and so on. 
scribed on page 524, with Point Russe Emprorery. The foundation shown by Fig. 5 consists of diagonal stripes, which 
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are worked alternately with brown worsted and 
maize-colored filling silk. ‘The illustration plain- 
ly shows how to work the foundation. ‘The place 
where to insert the ncedle for the next stitch in 
the last two stripes is marked @ on the illustra- 
tion. 

In the foundation shown by Fig. 6 the larger 
rows of points are worked with green and the 
smaller rows with light gray worsted. Each of 
the larger points consists of four stitches, the 
first of which covers eight threads of the canvas 
in height, in a slanting direction, and each of 
the remaining stitches two threads less than the 
preceding stitch. The place where to insert the 
needle to finish the first stitch of a point is mark- 
ed @ on the illustration. Fill the free spaces 
between the points each with three slanting 
stitches of equal length, with light gray worsted. 

The foundation, Fig. 7, is worked with worsted 
on cloth or reps, in the colors described by the 
symbols. 








“SO THE STORY GOES.” 


"Twas once upon a summer day— 
So the story goes— 

The Franklin's daughter chanced to stray 
Where the mill-stream flows. 


And as the rustic bridge she crossed— 
So the story goes— 

Over the rail she stooped, and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 


The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong— 
So the story goes— 

And on its waters bore along 
The careless maiden’s rose. 


The miller’s son stood by the bank— 
So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel; and, ere it sank, 
Caught up the maiden’s rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the flower— 
So the story goes— 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 


**Is this thy flower, sweetheart ?” he cried— 
So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed, 
**Qh! give me back my rose.” 


** Two flowers,” he said, ‘‘ so sweet and fair”— 
So the story goes— 

*«’T were shame to part—one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 


What more the youth and maiden said, 
That summer eve, who knows? 2 
But he kept the flower and won the maid— 
So the story goes. 





THE SEWING-MACHINE MAN. 
‘TTX\HERE!” said Mrs. Hall, as the sewing- 
machine came down with a thump and 
stopped; ‘‘ I’ve broken my needle. Do go and 
get me one, Carrie, and hurry back.” 

‘* Well,” said the young girl addressed, ‘I 
will consent to make myself useful to that extent 
for once ;” and putting on her hat she made her 
way to the principal dry-goods store in the vil- 
lage. ‘The proprietor came forward to meet 
her, and, after exchanging the courtesies of the 
day, he said : 

**Miss Moffat, won't you come and look at 
these new sewing - machines?—Mr. Sanderson, 
come here, please.—Miss Moffat, this is the 
agent for them, and I hope he will persuade you 
to buy one.” 

Mr. Sanderson was a very handsome young 
man of the Italian type, and his hair, said Carrie 
to herself, was as black as midnight, and his 
eyes shaded on a dark blue, and his voice—oh! 
oh! oh! his, voice !—it was as soft and clear as 
the notes of a flute, and dulcified the discordant 
whir of the wheel and the monotonous motion 
of the treadle, and—well—yes—she thought she 
would take a sewing-machine—no, this one— 
this was the prettiest—if Mr. Doyle didn’t think 
pa would mind. Mr. Doyle didn’t think pa 
would mind. He would undertake to make that 
all right with pa. And how about learning it? 
Oh, that would be all right too. Mr. Sanderson, 
the agent, always taught the purchaser, and any 
hour that Miss Moffat would name. Ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Very well. Mr. Sander- 
son would be punctual. 

When Carrie left the store Mr. Sanderson 
pulled his mustache thoughtfully, and thought 
he had never seen so pretty a girl; and he had 
traveled ‘‘ some.” 

**T've bought a sewing-machine,” said Carrie, 
bursting into the room where Mrs. Hall was 
patiently waiting her return. 

**But I only told you to buy a needle,” she 
answered. ‘‘I didn’t say to bring it in the 
machine.” 

**Oh! your needle! I forgot all about it. I 
bought this machine for myself.” 

** But why, when you could use mine ?” 

**] don’t know. I never felt attracted toward 
yours. ‘This is a pretty one, with an agent.” 

“Oh! Isee. Young?” 

**'The machine ?” 

** No, the man.” 

**Yes, indeed. You should just see him; he 
is splendid—regularly stylish for a sewing-ma- 
chine man, Such a dead white skin, blue-black 
hair! Do you think pa would mind the ex- 
pense ?—for I never stopped to think of that.” 

But pa thought of it, and pa minded it, 
though he said nothing when told of it, and pat- 
ted his willful little daughter on the head, and 
told her he hoped she would learn to work well, 
as it might come useful; but he didn’t envy the 
young man the task of teaching her. 

**Old man Moffat,” as he was called, was 
born of parents who were among the first set- 
tlers around a certain fort, which gradually grew 





into a city, though, even at the present writing, a 
very smail one. He kept the only hotel in the 
place for many years of his life, and was happy 
and affluent. When Carrie was about ten years 
old his wife died, and Mrs. Hall undertook his 
housekeeping. But his fortunes even then were 
on the wane. He had a paralytic stroke. An- 
other hotel was opened, and took away the major 
part of his custom. He became negligent when 
all the luck seemed against him, took to drink, 
and every thing ‘‘ went to the bad.” The only 
one ignorant of the real state of affairs was the 
one, next to himself, most interested in them— 
namely, his daughter. She was brought up in 
idleness and indulged in every whim. 

The sewing-machine man was punctual not 
only on the first day, but for many days after. 
Somehow it took a long time to teach Carrie— 
not that she was slow to learn. No, no. He, 
Sanderson, told her over and over again that 
she had learned, more rapidly than any lady he 
had ever taught, and he had been agent for the 
great S. M. Co. for five years, and in that 
time he had traveled ‘‘some.” Then Carrie 
said that he said that just to encourage her. He 
became earnest, and assured her that he was in- 
capable of untruth; that in her pure presence 
falsehood would turn into truth as if struck by a 
fairy’s magic wand. Mrs. Hall was deep in her 
housekeeping duties, for ‘‘old man Moffat” left 
her to find out if a woman could keep a hotel, 
knowing by experience that it isn’t every man 
who can, and she couldn’t play watch-dog to 
Carrie; so the young people were left to them- 
selves. ‘There were so many things to learn. 
For at least a week Carrie sat with her arms 
folded, working the treadle with her feet. That 
was the first thing to learn, Mr. Sanderson said. 
This gave them opportunity to converse. And 
if you had seen them just separated by the ma- 
chine, you would almost have thought them Ro- 
meo and Juliet on the balcony, especially when 
Mrs. Hall, like the old nurse, popped her head 
in at the door, which she did occasionally the 
first week or two just for the sake of appear- 
ances. ‘Then, again, so many accidents hap- 
pened. If the wheel started well, which it sel- 
dom did, the work was wrong, or the tension, 
or the spool gave out, or the thread snapped, or 
the stuff puckered, or the needle broke, or the 
stitches were so big you could lift ’em with a 
pitchfork, or the pesky thing got so heavy it had 
to be oiled, and then Carrie got the oil all over 
her dress or the work. Sometimes the ‘‘old” 
machine acted just as if it had sense, and work- 
ed like a charm. Again it was as contrary as 
Mary whose garden wouldn’t grow. On such 





occasions the sewing-machine man would un- | 


screw the whole thing, and Carrie thought he 
never could get it together again; but he did, 
and to show her that it was uninjured he stitched 
yards and yards just as quick as lightning, and 
worked her initials and his, and flowers, and 
quilted and hemmed, and embroidered and 
tucked, and gathered and ruffled, and felled and 
frilled, and one day, as the crowning act of high 
art, he made—love! 

And then Carrie, who mentally owned that 
she had flirted with him, got angry, and asked 
him what she had ever done to lead him to sup- 
pose that he might speak to her of love. Be- 
ing a young fellow of spirit who had traveled 
‘*some,” he fired up in his turn, and told her 
that he never should have so spoken if she had 
not given him the most marked encouragement. 
“And you know you did,” he added, in con- 
clusion. 

Being only a sewing-machine man, and not 
Chesterfield, and wounded and angry, he did not 
stop to pick his words. No svoner said than 
she replied, ‘‘1 didn’t.” 

“*Oh, you didn’t, didn’t you? Very well, then, 
you didn’t. Far be it from me to contradict a 
lady, especially one whom—one whom—TI have 
loved so—so tenderly.” Finding himself soften- 
ing, he seized his hat and dashed out of the 
room, firing a parting shot at the door. ‘‘ And 
when I am gone—forever—perhaps you will re- 
pent this, Miss Moffat. Good-by—forever !” 

The clock struck four as he closed the door 
with a—slam it would have been called had it 
been a woman; but no man has ever yet been 
accused of slamming a door, and I dare not— 
no, I dare not—be the first todo it. The sound 
of his retreating footsteps echoed along the pas- 
sage. Carrie started up, and faltered out in a 
faint voice, ‘‘Ge-or-ge!” and listened eagerly. 
No reply from George ; sound of footsteps cease ; 
little foolish girl puts her hand to her heart as 
if to ascertain if it is still there or gone with him. 
Finding it thumping and hurting, she sank into 
a chair and sobbed, ‘‘Oh, he’s gone! Nothing 
is left me now but to die an old maid. Well, 
better that than a hideous, horrid sewing-ma- 
chine man. I hate him—I despise him.” ‘Then 
she went to the glass. In whatever stage of 
sentiment or passion, a woman, young or old, 
goes to the glass—fortunately a less harmful 
one than men go to. Clock, ten minutes after 
four. She exclaims to her reflection, tragically, 
‘* Henceforth I am alone for evermore!” 

A knock at the door; but the despised is too 
quick for her, and catches her ‘‘ fixing” her hair. 
He appears not to see it, and with an effective 
blending of sorrow and respect in his manner, 
remarks, in oh! oh! on! that voice, **‘ Excuse 
me, Miss Moftat, but I forgot my umbrella ;” 
going to a corner and getting it, taking his time 
about it too, be it observed. 

OFFENDED ONE (oguitur). ‘‘ Like Paul Pry.” 

Tue Despisep (a (ittle nettled, but trying to 
keep his temper). ‘*Yes, and still further like 
Paul Pry, I hope I don’t intrude ?” 

' Offended one edges over to the sofa and gives 
the despised just half a look. ‘That’s enough. 
He drops hat and umbrella, forgetting his recent 
solicitude about the latter article, and charges 
upon her with such impetuosity that, thrown off 





her balance, she drops on the sofa as if shot, 


He goes down on his knees. Youth and the 
machine have made them supple. He grasps 
both her hands in his, drags her down to his 
level, and kisses her! Little scream from the 
offended one, and an ‘‘QOh! you brute! How 
youhurt me! You've jammed the hair-pins into 
my scalp. You're as rough as a bear.” 

‘¢ Such as I am, you love me.” 

“*T don’t; I hate you.” 

** Prove it by giving me another kiss.” 

‘*T won't.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘* Because—” 

** 'That’s no good reason,” grasping both hands 
again. 

“Hush! Let go! There’s Mrs. Hall.” 
Grand scamper of both to sewing-machine. 
Fortunately the wheel is propitious, and starts 
just in time to satisfy the watchful housekeeper 
that they have never stirred from their seats 
since she last looked in. ‘‘ How are you getting 
on?” she asks. Both reply, affably, ‘‘ Oh, very 
well.” Exit Mrs. Hall, with a sense of duty 
conscientiously performed irradiating her pleas- 
ant features. 

“So you hate me, do you?” 

$0 Yes: Tao." 

Sanderson bows as if accepting this as final, 

and with a broken heart turns to business. 
‘“*Put your foot on the treadle, Miss Moffat, 
please.” She puts both feet on and starts the 
wheel backward. ‘‘I said foot, not feet,” he 
exclaims, authoritatively. 
“Well, and if you did, you are not my mas- 
ter.’ 
** Who, then, is running this machine, you 
or 1?” 

*¢T am,” she answers. 

** Under my direction ?” 

** Yes, I'll concede that much.” 

‘* Then put your left foot on the treadle.” 

She does so, and can not start the machine. 
It will not work for her, and he places his right 
foot upon it, and lo! it starts off with a will; 
and being so close together this couple keep the 
peace and silence for a good ten minutes, and 
neither has ever found the sewing-machine so 
pleasant to work before. . 

‘* Do say you don’t hate me,” he whispers. 

* Well, I don’t just exactly hate you.” 

Click! click! the sewing-machine plays its 
busy accompaniment to their soft young voices. 

“Then you loye me?” 

“Yes ; but only a little bit.” 

‘¢ And you'll marry me, since you love me?” 

*¢ Oh, that don’t follow.” 

*¢ But it does, when a man loves a woman hon- 
estly, as I do you.” 

“*T’ll never marry you.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because you are a sewing-machine man.” 

‘*So better men have been before me. This 
is a land of self-made men, and I may go to 
Congress yet. I would do even that to win 
you.” 

‘Tf you were only any thing poetic or grand, 
now.” 

** Once for all, Carrie, will you engage your- 
self to me?” 

“No; most positively no. I can not bring 
myself to marry a sewing-machine agent.” 

‘* But if that’s your only objection, I have to 
say I shall not be an agent much longer. In- 
deed, this is my last trip through the country. 
My brother and [ are going to establish a branch 
office in Chicago. The New York firm furnish 
us the means, but even if they did not, we have 
capital enough to go into business for ourselves, 
How old are you?” 

‘* Twenty.” 

“ Honest ?” 

** Honest.” 

He smiled. 

** And I am twenty-five. For a man of that 
age I have what might be called a competence. 
I earned it all myself too,” he added, with a 
touch of pride. ‘‘I started in life a poor boy, 
without a friend to help me, or a cent to call 
my own. I’ve been out in the world since I was 
fifteen, and I feel like a real old man now, and 
want to marry and settle. So don’t keep me in 
suspense, Carrie, for I’m not a man to beg and 
plead—indeed, I’ve hardly time to court. If I 
had had, I might have been married long ago.” 

‘* An ugly fellow like you!” 

** Yes, an ugly fellow like me. If I were not 
convinced that you loved me—and I do not lack 
even the assurance of your words or lips—I 
would take no for an answer and leave you for- 
ever; but I know you love me. That is the 
principal reason why you should become my 
wife, and there is no sensible reason why you 
should not.” 

“Only that you are a sewing-machine man.” 

‘*“ Ts that an insuperable objection ?” 

“sé ” _ 

‘* Well, men can not all be chief magistrates 
nor merchant princes, even in America. A 
woman who can not appreciate me for my true 
value—that of an honest and hard-working man 
—is not the wife for me. Good-by, Miss Mof- 
fat.” 

He rose proudly, and before the girl could say 
a word he had left her. She sat there in a sort 
of stupor, hardly knowing what to say, or think, 
or do. Half an hour must have elapsed when 
she heard the trampling of horses underneath the 
window, and peeping out, saw his team. The 
wagon he drove was of singular construction, 
being fitted up at the back to hold sewing-ma- 
chines. He had been stopping at her father’s 
hotel, and it had not taken him long to make 
ready to leave. He sprang into the vehicle, 
flicked his whip upward in the direction of her 
window, and was off at full speed. 

When he had gone she began to realize ‘‘ the 
wounds invisible which love's keen arrows make.” 
Day after day and week after week she hoped 





he would relent and write, but he did not; grief 


’ see if I can get her a situation.” 


and pride had a fierce battle, and pride would 
have been worsted had Carrie known where to 
write. She would, in her agony, have humbly 
owned her love, and entreated him to return to 
her. The sweet poetess Mrs. Norton says that 
“the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 
mourning.” Even so it was with merry Carrie, 
Six months wore on, and new sorrows came to 
press aside the old. ‘*Old man Moffat” died 
and after the estate was settled Carrie found 
herself with only a few hundred dollars—her 
fortune all told. Mrs. Hall had’ saved some- 
thing, and they determined to go to Chicago to 
seek employment, and to keep together as long 
as they could. It was a disastrous time, for the 
great fires had already taken place, and impov- 
erished almost the entire West. Nobody want- 
ed housekeepers, for the reason that the Chicago 
people had then no houses to keep. Carrie could 
get nothing to do, and couldn’t have done any 
thing if she had. Their money ran out, and 
their hopes ran down. One day, when heart- 
sick, foot-sore, and weary, Mrs. Hall obtained a 
situation to go into Ohio. The pay would hardly 
support them both, she thought, as she plodded 
back to where they lived to tell Carrie her good 
luck. Well, they would get along somehow. 
She found that she had been so deep in her 
meditations that she had stopped still in front 
of a fine building which the fire had spared. 
Glancing up to see where she had wandered in 
her abstraction, she saw an imposing sign with 
“*Sanderson Brothers, Sewing-Machines,” on it, 

“I wonder if that can be that young man 
who taught Carrie the machine, and seemed so 
struck with her?” she said to herself. ‘‘ He told 
her he was going into business with his brother 
in this city. She can work the machine beau- 
tifully now. I’ve a great notion to go in and 
She went in, 
a black boy opening the door for her. 

‘*T want to see Mr. Sanderson.” 

**You wish to speak to me?” said a gentle- 
man, advancing. 

“Yes, Sir. I thought you an old acquaint- 
ance; but I find you are not the gentleman I 
knew, although the name is the samé, and you 
resemble him.” 

‘*Perhaps it was my brother. Have you any 
business with him ?” : 

‘** Nothing —very particular— only he once 
taught a young lady the machine, and being in 
reduced circumstances I thought, for auld lang 
syne, he might feel disposed to help her.” 

““T feel assured he would, madam. My 
brother never forgets old friends. He is now in 
St. Paul establishing a branch of the business 
there, and is in need of a skillful forewoman. 
Bring the young lady and let me see her work ; 
if I think she would suit, I will send her out to 
him. He has written for one of my girls, but I 
would sooner send a stranger, as I can not very 
well spare any of my assistants. She would 
have to go at once.” 

And go at once she did. When she had part- 
ed with Mrs. Hall she felt as if she had parted 
with her last and only friend. It was a bitter 
trial for the young girl to go to him—the man 
she had looked down on and rejected because he 
was a sewing-machine man—to have to go to 
him and work—his paid assistant. This whirli-° 
gig of time! what changes it brings! Young 
Sanderson was now a successful merchant, and 
she his underling—a ‘sewing-machine girl ! 

They met as strangers. 

She found out what daily labor was, for she 
had plenty to do; and had she been employed 
by any one else, she would have rejoiced in the 
new happiness of occupation honestly performed 
and liberally paid for. But to be in Ais store! 
It was such a cut to her pride. Then he treated 
her so strangely, too, just as if they had never 
met before. And she knew that he was sought 
by all the best people. He drove out the pret- 
tiest girls; and they would come into the store 
and bring him flowers, and invite him to their 
parties. And she! She was just a little no- 
body — unnoticed, nnknown, and uncared for. 
In her loneliness'and her conflict of feelings— 
jealousy, love, and pride contending for the mas- 
tery—she became utterly wretched. One day 
at her work she was furtively wiping away a few 
tears, when she heard his step. 

‘*Miss Moffat,” he said, *‘I dislike to tres- 
pass on your time, but I have a little piece of 
work which I am pressed for, and it is very par- 
ticular. I should like you to do it under my 
own eye, so if you will permit me I will call 
with it this evening.” 

“* Certainly, Sir.” 

He bowed coldly and left her. 

The day wore on. Night came. What a 
flutter she was in! She could settle to noth- 
ing. She trembled, flushed and paled, grew hot 
and cold. She would see him alone again! 
What would he say? Wonld he allude to the 
past? Did he still love her? If he did, how 
could he act so coldly toward her? She couldn't 
control herself so. No, no, he must have for- 
gotten all about it. And yet it was not so very 
long ago. Hark! a knock at the door. Yes, 
there he is punctual to the minute as ever. She 
rose to greethim. She tried to speak ; her voice 
failed her; the blood surged in her head. She 
dropped on the sofa. He sprang toward her and 
knelt, for youth and the machine still kept his 
limbs supple. And now his emotion was as over- 
mastering as her own. 

‘““Can I believe it? Yes, yes; this time you 
can not hide it. You do love me, Carrie, and I 
claim you as my own.” 

‘<T have found out my heart since then,” she 
said. 

It so happened that their respective positions 
were the same as on that eventful day when he 
first declared his love to her. It further singu- 
larly happened that he grasped both her hands 
as then, and dragged her head down and kissed 





her. This time, however. she did not call him 
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a brute, nor complain, though, bear-like, he drove 
the hair-pins into her scalp precisely the same 
as on that occasion. Strangest of all—alas for 
the consistency of woman !—she married the de- 
spised, the sewing-machine man. 











PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


CONCLUDED my last by saying that I 
I would give an example to illustrate the fal- 
lacy of certain innocent Americans who believe 
in boarding-houses as an open door tok rench so- 
eiety, and the pleasures and outcomings there- 
of. A family composed of a mother and three 
daughters came to Paris to improve their minds 
and enjoy themselves. For the sake of giving 
them a name we will call these ladies Mrs. and 
the Misses Hunter. ‘This l emphatically announce 
to be a fictitious name, though they are real per- 
sonages, and their adventures most true. Mrs. 
Hunter was a mild modern mother, who obeyed 
her daughters with exemplary humility, laying 
herself out to do their behests in every way and 
at all times. ‘The eldest Miss Hunter was an 
amiable person, whom it would be unkind to de- 
scribe as belonging to any particular age; she 
had lost the shell, but she retained the kernel, of 
youth in all its freshness. She believed herself 
to stand still on the threshold of old-maiden- 
hood, and to be, by a peculiar dispensation from 

the common lot of woman, destined never to 
cross it. She may have been on the verge of 
forty. I do not say so, but many people did. 
She was what the French call a belle femme, tall 
and well-proportioned, with a soft, clear com- 
plexion and good eyes and hair; she had never 
been a beauty, and wore better in consequence. 
She was very deaf. This was her only draw- 
back in society, which she enjoyed, and where 
she made herself very agreeable by her genial 
and sprightly manners. Miss Hunter had no 
idea of getting married. She had, in fact, nev- 
er seriously thought of such a culmination as 
possible, owing to her deafness. “‘No man 
would marry me except for my money,” she had 
been given to say in her bright days of early 
girlhood, ‘‘and I will never be married for that.” 

The second Miss Hunter, Anastasia, was a 
lively maiden of eighteen, pretty enough to 
make her quite satisfied with herself and life in 
general. Her mind, though it wandered still 
‘“‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free,” was bent 
on marriageable thoughts, and she divided her 
time very fairf¥ between her masters and her 
sweethearts. ‘The two sets were about equal in 
numbey, and it would really have puzzled an 
impartial spectator to say which of the two la- 
bored most diligently in the young lady’s serv- 
ice, the one to enlighten her mind, the other to 
secure her heart. She, on her side, bestowed 
an equal degree of business-like attention on 
each party. 

Her younger sister, Nelly, was a precocious 
little girl of twelve, the ‘‘ finishing” of whose 
education had furnished the immediate pretext of 
the family’s visit to Europe. Mrs. Hunter had ar- 
rived in Paris just at the time that our old friend 
Mrs. X- was in the crisis of her pathetic 
struggles with the upholsterer and the kitchen 
stove, and had been deeply impressed by the 
sad trials which that brave and energetic lady 
underwent in the process of furnishing and try- 
ing to keep a house. She knew herself to be 
lacking in the combative element which fitted 
Mrs. X—— so admirably for the fight, and car- 
ried her triumphantly through much domestic 
adversity ; and profiting, like a wise woman, by 
the experience of her valiant compatriot, she re- 
solved to ‘trun away, and live to fight another 
day.” She ran away accordingly to a boarding- 
house, a very respectable one in the neighbor- 
hood of the Champs Elysées which some Amer- 
ican friends had highly recommended to her. 
She took a good set of rooms—a fine, airy salon 
and three good bedrooms, one leading out of 
another, so that her daughters were all under 
her wing: there was no being too cautious in this 
strange place, where things and people were so 
different from what they were at home. ‘The 
first impressions they received of the establish- 
ment were excellent. ‘The house was comfort- 
able, the table very nice, and the company, so 
far, quite charming. ‘The majority were Ameri- 
cans, which, as an impediment to sustained con- 
versation in French during meals, was rather a 
disappointment ; but the minority of natives were 
so delightful that they made up amply in quality 
what they lacked innumber. ‘There was a dain- 
ty little Frenchwoman, Madame De Rusenville, 
the widow of a distinguished—in fact, quite a 
celebrated—man, who had played a prominent 
part in the government of Louis Philippe, though, 
Owing to the jealousy of his political colleagues, 
he never attained to the eminence of fame and 
oa — entitled him to. This little 

n, who never spoke of her cher défunt with- 
out wiping a tear from her still bright eyes, took 
at once to Mrs. Hunter. She told her that her 
a Went out to all widows in an unaccount- 
re way, but that to her she felt drawn by some- 

ing even stronger than the bond of a common 
woe: would Mrs. Hunter accept her friendship, 
4 Pao hoe to’fill up the infinite void of her 
y loving her charming daughters as if they 
were her own? Mrs. Hunter was not an im- 
pulsive person, and this summons to swear eter- 
= oe with an acquaintance of eight days’ 
standing took her aback. She swore, however, 
in her modified American way, but Madame De 
roegatt > vir apie If Mrs. Hunter in 
pe “tee of her matter-of-fact heart had felt 

, ughtest tinge of suspicion concerning the 
entire sincerity and disinterestedness of her new 
friend, she soon discarded it as a cruel and un- 





grateful wrong. She had been vaguely i - 
pede guely impress 


idea that French people, women 
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more especially, were not to be trusted, that if 
they offered you a service it was with the arriére- 
pensée of asking you for two, and she had no 
sooner committed herself to the bosom friendship 
of the disconsolate little widow than she regret- 
ted it; but it was apparently too late to draw 
back, for Madame De Rusenville entered at once 
upon her functions. Before a week was over 
she found that the little widow was a perfect 
treasure to her. She knew where the best bon- 
nets were to be had (at the most comically cheap 
prices, it seemed to Mrs. Hunter, who had hith- 
erto been devoured by the locusts that feed ex- 
clusively on her countrywomen), where the best 
dresses were to be made in the best style, where 
the best cours were for la chére petite Nelly, the 
best masters for la ravissante Anastasie, and the 
pleasantest books and walks for la charmante 
Ophélie. Ophelia, or Philly, as her intimates 
called her, was Miss Hunter, to whom the 
Frenchwoman’s heart went out with a warmth 
that surpassed all description. She was ready 
to go every where, to do any thing that could 
oblige or amuse any one of the four, but her pre- 
dilection—her passion, as she termed it—was for 
Ophélie. Before a fortnight had gone over the 
friendship Mrs. Hunter responded to it as en- 
thusiastically as the ardent little widow could 
have possibly desired; the girls regarded her as 
a paragon of elegance in dress and manners, an 
oracle on all subjects, and an angel of kindness. 

Besides Madame De Rusenville, there were 
two other Frenchwomen—an old lady, who 
dressed in black like a kind of nun, and never 
appeared but at meal-times, and another, who 
vied with Madame De Rusenviile in sprightli- 
ness of manner and dress. She had made some 
overtures toward friendliness on the day of the 
Hunters’ arrival, but had retired on seeing her 
rival enter the field. Mrs. Hunter rather ad- 
mired her, and would have cultivated her for 
the sake of her brilliant French talk, *‘ which 
was such an acquisition for the girls.” She 
would also have gladly made friends with the 
quaint old dame in the semi-religious garb, 
whom she saw little of, but liked from her quiet 
manner and sweet expression of face. But Ma- 
dame De Rusenville shook her head over both 
of them: it was such a solemn shake, and so 
striking in the merry little widow, who never af- 
fected the solemn except in a question of dress, 
that Mrs. Hunter took fright. 

‘*Goodnessme! My dear madame, you don’t 
mean to sayso? Why, I would pack up and be 
off at once, though I really believe it would break 
all our hearts now to leave you; but then my 
duty as a mother—you understand; we Amer- 
icans are very strict on the score of morality.” 

The little widow threw up her hands with the 
prettiest play of eyebrows and shoulders imagi- 
nable. . 

‘“* Chere madame! and think you_I, the widow 
of that great and good man, Anatole de Rusen- 
ville, would remain an hour under the roof of one 
who was unworthy to associate with his wife? 
Heaven forbid! You misunderstood me, chére 
amie. I meant to warn you against forming an 
intimacy that might lead to certain disagreeables 
for you and your dear children. Madame Pau- 
lette is the worthiest of women in all serious 
points, but she*is romantic, a person whom, if 
I had daughters, I should fear to cultivate. One 
can not be too particular in choosing the com- 
panions of young girls, their minds are so sus- 
ceptible of new influences. Madame Paulette 
writes poetry; she talks about marriage and 
love, etc.; she is, in fact, what we call une 
téte exaltée.” 

‘* But the old lady in black who never appears 
in the salon, and hardly speaks a dozen words all 
through dinner, but smiles so kindly to the com- 
pany when she goes in and out? She doesn't go 
in for the romantic, does she?” inquired Mrs. 
Hunter. 

‘*No,” laughed the little widow; ‘“‘I don’t 
think she knows what the word means; but 
she is very poor, and this is why I disapproved 
of your growing intimate with her.” 

Mrs. Hunter was shocked; she did not keep 
her feelings out of her face either, but looked at 
her companion with a glance that would have 
made the latter blush to the roots of her perruque 
if she had been capable of that feminine weak- 
ness. She was not, however; so she met the 
look of contempt with a deprecating smile, and, 
laying her hand on Mrs. Hunter’s arm, she said, 
sweetly, ‘‘ Dear friend, how little do you know 
me yet! ‘There is nothing, after a kindred sor- 
row with my own, that draws my heart like 
poverty, when it is honest and nobly borne, but 
—it is painful to me to speak of it—one shrinks 
from mentioning what is humiliating to another 
person at the same time that it is flattering to 
one’s self. Still, as I have made a false impression 
on you, it is only due to myself to remove it. 
Promise me that what I am going to say will 
never pass your lips, not even to the dear chil- 
dren !” 

Mrs. Hunter promised, and her friend then 
told her that this silent, gentle old lady had, 
from time to time, borrowed money from her and 
never repaid it; indeed, Madame De Rusenville 
never expected to see a farthing of it again; but 
as the old soul was in sorry straits, and would 
have been obliged to leave the house if some one 
had not come to her assistance, she did not grudge 
the loss. There were, however, some little cir- 
cumstances that were not very creditable to the 
delicacy of the borrower, which, much more than 
the loss of the money, determined Madame De Ru- 
senville to draw away from intercourse with her : 
it was her fear of seeing Mrs. Hunter's kindness 
imposed upon in the same way which made her 
shake her head over the taciturn lady in black. 
It sounded plausible enough, yet somehow Mrs. 
Hunter was not fully satisfied; she pitied the 
mild, silent, poverty-stricken woman all the 
more now that she knew of her-poverty, and 
if she had not given her word to keep the se- 


cret, she would have gone that moment and 
talked to her about the whole affair. But she 
had pledged herself, so there was nothing to be 
done but accept the statement and follow her 
friend’s guidance. There were, besides these 
three ladies, four Frenchmen residing in the 
house. One was in business, a plain, good- 
natured youth, who thought of his meals and 
his business, and nothing else. The second was 
an old artist, a violon en retraite, who had been 
in the orchestra of the ‘Théatre Frangais for un- 
told years, and was now the pride and delight of 
a smaller audience; he made himself most agree- 
able, and his talent justified in some degree the 
bait held forth by the mistress of the house, that 
her salon was frequented by the most distin- 
guished artists of the capital. ‘The third was 
a professor, a steady old man who played 
whist with three old tabbies, permanent En- 
glish fixtures in the establishment. ‘The fourth 
was the Baron de Ballisac, a man of fine ap- 
pearance, fine dress, and unutterably fine con- 
versation. ‘The baron was the descendant, so he 
said, of one of the oldest families in Burgundy ; 
he was five-and-forty years of age ; he spoke sev- 
eral languages; he had the entrée of the best 
salons in Paris. But he was blasé; he had seen 
the hollowness of salons. His sole delight was Ja 
vie intime, society such as was to be found in the 
circle in which he now lived. He was the friend 
and protégé and enthusiastic admirer of Madame 
De Rusenville, who was some ten years older than 
he. She had introduced him to the mistress of 
this select boarding-house. She introduced him 
to Mrs. Hunter and her daughters. 
Comet. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| Ahm body sings the praises of the coun- 
try. Andit is delightful—its freshness and 
freeness; no high brick walls to keep away the 
fragrant breezes, or hide from sight the ever- 
changing sky; no tantalizing patches of green 
grass, but broad green fields and waving mead- 
ows and rustling trees and singing birds and 
flowers in abundance; no hurrying rush of 
multitudes to daily labor, but quiet, steady 
industry, which makes one feel coolingly capa- 
ble of enjoying nature. But the country has 
some drawbacks. Mosquitoes? Well, yes; 
but then those are plenty in the city also. 
Black-flies? Very likely; but in general you 
need not be bothered with them if you don’t go 
a-fishing. Eggs and milk and fresh fruit all gone 
to the nearest city market? Probably; but we 
happen to have dropped into a fortunate locali- 
ty, where those delicacies are attainable. What 
then? Well, just now we are pondering over 
the inevitable necessity, when going tive hun- 
dred miles from New York for a few weeks dur- 
ing midsummer, of carrying one’s entire ward- 
robe. What, for show? By no means; for 
comjort. In proof whereof is our experience. 
We escaped from the city just at the commence- 
ment of that fatal heated term. July came in 
with a scorching sun. The city records told of 
mercury at 96° and 100°. In our Maine retreat 
“they” said the thermometer rose to 98° and 
102°! We don’t testify to the truth of this, 
though: confirmed by many witnesses ; for while 
our private thermometer was hanging conven- 
iently near, we never ventured to look at it; we 
feared the consequences. But the heat was 
withering. Just two-weeks from that day we 
rose shivering from bed, wrapped ourself in all 
the warm things we had brought hither, and 
crept down to the kitchen fire to comfort our 
benumbed fingers and toes. Old folks looked 
out of the windows to see if perchance there was 
a frost, and young folks curled themselves up in 
the snuggest corners. Finally, in the middle of 
the forenoon, when the kitchen-fire had gone 
out, we sat well wrapped on the door-step in the 
bright sunshine to finish the thawing process. 
This is one of the drawbacks to (some) country 
places—the sudden and unaccountable changes 
in weather, so much more marked than in the 
city. And the moral of it all is that people go- 
ing into the country even insummer should take 
their winter wardrobe with them, or at least a 
good supply of warm clothing, even if when 
packing their trunks the thermometer stands at 
ninety degrees, 





Consumers of ice would do well occasionally 
to weigh their supplies when delivered. In 
many cases the deliveries are from one to five 
pounds short of the required weight. Prices 
have somewhat advanced with the hot weather ; 
but in the city during this season ice is one of 
the most necessary of luxuries, as well as one 
of the most luxurious of necessities. 





Cornwall-on-the-Hudson has for many years 
been a very favorite summer resort. Many im- 
provements have been made in the place since 
last year; new houses have been built, old ones 
improved; the roads are in fine. condition, and 
nowhere are there more beautiful drives. There 
are now two mails a day, and telegraphic com- 
munication. The route thither may be by steam- 
er, morning, afternoon, or evening, or by rail- 
way, several times a day. 





Newsboys at Saratoga reap a good harvest 
during the ‘“‘season.””> New York morning pa- 
pers are sold at ten cents each, and there is no 
lack of them. 





It is always pleasant to see children enjoying 
themselves. But there has been something pe- 
culiarly touching in the sight of hundreds of 
poor children made happy—in many cases for 
the first time in their lives—by the pleasure ex- 
cursions which have been initiated this summer 
by true Christian philanthropy. ‘There have 
now been several of these excursions, which 
were first suggested and have been managed by 
the New York Times. The children have been 
taken from the most indigent classes of society 
in various sections of the city—from the indus- 
trial schools, from boys’ and girls’ lodging- 
houses, and from the streets. Multitudes of 
them had never known aday’s pleasure in green 
fields and shady groves. In the second excur- 
sion, for example, 860 children, chiefly from the 
schools under the charge of the Children’s Aid 
Society, gathered one morning with their teach- 





ers on the pier at the foot of Eighth Street, on 
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the East River. They were going in a barge 
to Oriental Grove, on Long Island. There was 
to be music and ice-cream and cake and sand- 
wiches and lemonade—did not every child know 
it? And then the sail! Each boy and girl 
grasped more closely at the thought the magic 
little ticket, and tried to behave decorously. 
The little girls for the most part were very neat- 
ly dressed, mothers having evidently done their 
very best for them; and what cared half the 
boys that they were hatless and shoeless? They 
sported as gayly as if clad in fine raiment. Only 
those who have accompanied such an excursion 
can realize the keen enjoyment of the children 
in every detail; the fresh breezes, the luncheons, 
the band of music, the games arranged, the cool 
grove, the plashing water on the beach. Some 
were noisily gay ; others, particularly many little 
girls, were overcome by the novel happiness, 
and with brimming eyes told their teachers they 
were ‘*‘so happy.”’ Is not the practical benevo- 
lence that brings such results worthy to be con- 
tinued? Money has been freely contributed 
for this purpose, and the charitable will regard 
it a pleasure to give for such an object. 





Saratoga hackmen are charged with extortion 
—and justly. Few, even of those who frequent 
fashionable watering-places, can afford to pay 
the inordinate prices asked for a drive about 
Saratoga Springs. It would be for the credit 
of American summer resorts if hotel-keepers, 
who really control this matter, shou]d remedy 
this evil promptly. If they do not, the town 
authorities should regulate the matter. 





The Paris correspondent of the Boston Globe 
relates the following little incident, which he 
witnessed one evening on the Place du Palais 
Royal: 

A man in a blouse, with his bundle of tools 
over his shoulder, accompanied by his wife, a 
coarse-looking woman, was crossing the. as- 
phalte. Two ladies dressed in black were com- 
ing in the opposite direction, and one of these, 
who was looking out for an omnibus, accident- 
ally jostled against the woman. She instantly 
turned and apologized. 

*“* Pardon, madame.”’ 

“There is no pardon,”’ was the rough retort ;‘ 
“you did it on purpose.”’ 

‘* But I assure you, madame—”’ 

“No words! Take that, aristocrat!’ and a 
female fist came in contact with the lady’s tem- 
ple. She burst into tears and ran away with her 
friend. There happened to be no sergent de 
ville at hand, and the two Communards—for 
such they were, undoubtedly —walked off in 
triumph. 





A motion was recently brought before an En- 
glish school board that corporal punishment 
should not be inflicted until twenty-four hours 
after the commission of the offense for which 
the punishment was deemed necessary. If not 
only teachers, but parents also, should adopt 
some such rule, many children would escape 
unmerited stripes. Corporal punishment is too 
often inflicted in the excitement of anger and 
passion. 





Americans go abroad by the hundreds; but in 
general they are true to their country’s national 
honor. The Fourth of July was this year spe- 
cially celebrate¢ in London, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Faris, Geneva, Berlin, and 
in many other places. z:mcricans who were 
strangers to cach othcr met cmidst foreign 
scenes, drawn together by an irresistible influ- 
ence, proud to show tiat they gloried in their 
independence, 

No one who goes to Newport fails to visit the 
“Old Stone Mill,” which is situated in Touro 
Park. It is surrounded by 1m iron fence, and 
the ivy and woodbine climb over its rough 
walls. Here it has stood for long, long years, 
and no one know:: by Whom or when it was 
built. Anotuer artic. ity uf Newport was the 
‘Penrose Honse,’’ vhich has recently been torn 
down. It wes as tuis house that a ball was once 

iven in honor >. wWeshington, and he led the 

ance with the heautisul Miss Champlin. For 
many years the house uad been occupied as a 
tenement-house. 





The arching of the western entrance to the 
Hoosic Tunnel is composed of 12,000,000 bricks. 
Six years ago the first brick was laid by Engineer 
Doane; the last was laid by Engineer Frost on 
Friday, June 28, 1872. 





On one of the recent excursions for poor chil- 
dren a little pale-faced, hatless boy was noticed, 
who carried his ticket tightly clasped in his hand 
allthe day. He found in the grove a small fruit 
basket, which he quietly filled with earth, and 
then planted in it one of the wild weeds which 
there abounded. Many times during the day he 
carried his little basket to the spring, and filling 
his hand with water, dashed it upon the plant. 
Poor child! he longed to carry back to his mis- 
erable home a bit of the freshness he had scarce- 
ly tasted himself. 





The following story is told of Henry Ward 
Beecher by one of his sisters. He was about 
eleven years old, and was attending s¢hool. The 
teacher was drilling her pupil in the rudiments 
of grammar, but he seemed fonder of fun than 
pr , P ; 

‘Now, Henry,” said she, ‘A is the indefinite 
article, you see, and must be used only with the 
singular number. You can say ‘a man,’ but you 
can’t say ‘a men,’ can you?” 

“Yes, I can say ‘amen,’ too,’? was the re- 
joinder. ‘Father says it always at the end of 
his prayers.”’ Le ' 

“Come, Henry, don’t be joking; decline 
‘he.’ ” 

“Nominative he, possessive his, objective 
him.” : 

“You see, ‘his’ is possessive. Now you can 
say ‘ius books,’ but you can not say ‘him book.’” 

“Yes, I do say ‘hymn-book,’ too,” said the 
impracticable pupil, with a quizzical twinkle. 

Each one of these sallies made his young 
teacher laugh, which was the victory he wanted. 

“But now, Henry, seriously, just attend to 
the active and passive verb. Now, ‘I strike’ is 
active, you see, because if you strike you do 
something. But ‘I am struck’ is passive, be- 


cause if you are struck you don’t do any thing, 
do you?” 











“Yes, I do; I strike back again.” 
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OLD MAIDS. 


HE highest type of old maid has made no 
sacrifice, nor is she in any sense a victim, 
for marriage as a state is not necessary to her 
idea of happiness; but she has none of that an- 
tagonism toward half the human race which 
Miss Priscilla makes her boast; nor is she one 
who has set herself against marriage, or whom 
no man has ever wished to marry. She is the 
woman who has never met with her ideal, and 
who has never been cunningly persuaded to ac- 
cept any thing short of it. 
Every woman with any romance or magna- 
nimity has, so far as she contemplates marriage 


-their choice. 








woman, though she may have many excellent 
gifts and graces. Women are so made, happily 
for men, that gratitude, pity, the exquisite pleas- 
ure of pleasing, the sweet surprise of finding 
themselves necessary to another’s happiness (or 
being flattered into the notion), altogether ob- 
scure and confuse the judgment; they either 
forget their ideal altogether, or think they have 
found it in the very commonplace mortal who is 
But to some women this does not 
happen. The natural instinct to please is not 
strong inthem. They only care to please where 
their taste and judgment approve, and their man- 
ner is cold or indifferent in general society. 
There is a French proverb, compounded of res- 





to which her manner devotes her; but it is the 
woman of commonplace exterior and sensitive 
mind that is most commonly left alone with her 
ideal. We believe that almost any woman who 
is not what is called “particular” may marry 
if she chooses—that is, if she does not speculate 
upon herself, or share the world’s unfavorable 
view of her personal pretensions, Again, per- 
sons of simple character, who don’t think much 
about themselves, but enter cheerfully into the 
scene around them, pleased, amused, contented, 
have an unconscious attractiveness quite inde- 
pendent of laws of beauty. But our typical old 
maid is not intellectually simple, but complex, 





however morally she is above worldly schemes 


she has recognized an impossibility — eonsti- 
tuted as she is—which must keep her apart from 
it. In good time she makes her destiny her 
choice. She will, indeed, be nobody's idol, No- 
body will love her best. No one will find out 
graces hid from the common gaze, but which 
she does not therefore believe non-existent. She 
will occupy no such place in society as under 
favoring circumstances she believes she could fill 
She will preside over no home, constitute no 
family centre and guide; she will miss what 
some, perhaps most women, consider the prizes 
of life, as well as its work and raison a’étre 
But for all these prosperities she finds in her own 
case equivalents. She knows—her observation 
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Fig. 1.—Suit For 
Girt FROM 5 TO 
7 YEARS OLD. 


Boy FROM 2 TO 
4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Supplement. 


for herself merely in the abstract, an ideal, or 
some vague assemblage of high qualities which 
stands for such. She can only suppose herself 
voluntarily linking her fate with another if that 
other is a man exceptionally good or noble, or 
at least distinguished among his fellows. At all 
events, he must be something quite above the 
common run of men about her. The typical 
old maid has had this ideal, and been faithful 
to it: it may be for want of adequate tempta- 
tion to inconstancy. Some women—the charm- 
ing woman, for example—have not been allowed 
to keep their ideal. They have lost sight of it 
in finding themselves the ideal of some one else. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Fig. 3.—Suir ror Fig. 4.—Suir ror Giri 
GirRL FROM 15 To 
17 YEARS OLD. 
For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 


Supplement. Suppl., No. XVI., Figs. 42-44, 





Our typical vestal has never been a charming | 
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Fig. 1-8.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 17 YEARS OLD. 


ignation and worldly policy, which represents 
the submission and destiny of the attractive 
woman: Quand on n'a pas ce qu’on aime, il 
faut aimer ce qu'on a. It is not that the other 
is deliberately unattractive, but she recognizes 
no necessity. She does not want to please out 
of her pale of sympathies; and the alternative 
has no terrors for her. In fact, she has foreseen 
that a single life is her probable destiny. It is 
not at all necessary that this unattractiveness 
should have to do with a conscious want of 
beauty. A beautiful woman, as far as color 
and outline constitute beauty—but failing in 
bewitching qualities—may repel admiration by 
inditierence, and live to glorify the sisterhood 





for her own settlement in life. The present, 
except under circumstances of rare occurrence, 
does not engross her or absorb her interest. 
She has a mind looking before, after, and about 
her—unless, indeed, she has benevolent plans 
of usefulness, which concentrate her attention 
on some object—a posture of mind and body, 
we should say, which further removes woman 
from her bewitching attitude than any other. 
Whatever her interests and occupations, her 
own life, and what she is to make of it, is a 
present question with her. She does not wait 
for marriage to solve it; she feels it in her 
own hands. She has never met her ideal, or 
if she has seen what might have been such, 
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tells her—that the drawbacks to them which oth- 
er women are blind to, put up with. cheerfully 
ignore, ride over by a strong will or by acts she 
can not approve, would go far to neutralize them 
in her case. She perceives, in fact, that these 
things are not for her. One prosperous, com- 
fortable, and blooming friend, for example, has 
a husband whose faults and disagreeable quali- 
ties would keep her ashamed and miserable, 
Another lives in ease and wealth, but has no con- 
trol over the wealth she lives in—has to ask her 
husband if she wants ten dollars for her ew? 
purposes, with a chance of being questioned or 
even refused. Another, a doting mother, has 





children whose weak health or unpromising tem- 
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rs would hold her in gnawing anxiety. An- 
other’s time is taken up by pleasures or cares or 
business which would all be to her an intolerable 
bondage. ‘The reality of marriage to such a one 
who has kept to her ideal of perfect union, grand 
cares, noble pleasures, and elevated usefulness, 
presents often a sordid, carking, worrying, threat- 
ening aspect. If she had been in the thick of 
the conflict it would have been otherwise. She 
would have stood by her order, and habit and 
duty would have brought their own reward. No- 
body would blot out, if they could, the bitter ex- 
periences of the deeper affections and emotions, 
or exchange their poignant joys and sorrows for 
an even serenity—and these superior pleasures 
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Fig. 1.—Fawn-cotorep SILK 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


and cares she takes on faith; but still the un- 
congenialities with her own temperament are 
most keenly perceived, and naturally this is a 
growing sentiment. Use makes every thing but 
pain pleasant, and liberty once enjoyed by a tem- 
perate and vigorous mind becomes of all good 
gifts the one most essential to happiness. No 
wise woman who has for any length of time had 
the command of her own time and freedom to 
exercise her own will, and has found her happi- 
ness in independence, will give her time and 
freedom into another's keeping—assuming, of 
course, that she has means, however moderate, 
to maintain her in the same way of life. It 
would not be good for all women—perhaps for 











Fig. 2.—Suir For Girt From 2 
To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


most women—to have this undisputed disposal 
of themselves; but the woman who has shown 
herself equal to the charge of herself is the wom- 
an to do credit to the single state. And in wom- 
en who settle themselves in all the eligibilities 
of this condition without dreaming of change, 
and who are adapted to it by fair health of mind 
and body, is observable a lasting youthfulness 
of mind and spirits. Spirits will be but fitful, 
and liveliness will be forced, so long as women 
are painfully alive to the passage of ‘Time—as 
of a power cheating them of their legitimate ex- 
pectations. People are at the very antipodes of 
their object who are anxious to seem young. 
The world necessarily judges of age by the regis- 
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Fig. 3.—Surr For Grrt From 8 
To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


ple feel old. She carries her former self along 
with her, and can recall no point where the girl 
ended in the matron. ‘The young find out this 
unconsciously ; and the old maid who has not 
had the romance knocked out of her by the 
sad slaveries of life may be observed to be the 
confidante, referee, adviser, of all the nice girls 
of her circle. We speak, of course, compara- 
tively. ‘Trial comes to all, But marriage and 
its consequences give it the keenest edge and 
most deep and lasting impression. ‘The ex- 
terior will always adapt itself to the character 
and circumstances of the mind that inhabits it ; 
and the old maid, however judicious her taste, 
will carry about an atmosphere, as it were, of 





Gros GRAIN PALETOT. 


No. XIX., Figs. 60-63, 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 


ter, and a sensible woman, however young she 
feels, will regulate her conduct toward others 
by that record. But not the less is she con- 
scious of a spring of youth in herself, an elas- 
ticity of spirit, an unforced cheerfulness, not ta 
be discerned in her married compeers. Mothers, 
wives, widows, arrived at mature middle life, are 
cheerful, but it is not the same cheerfulness ; 
there is a memory of tears in it in tender na- 
tures, or a resolute forgetting of worries and 
cares lurking just round the corner, in spirits of 
a bolder, stronger fibre. ‘The spinster feels 
young among them who is separated from her 
former self by none—by fewer, at least—of the 





harsh breaks and dislocations which make peo- 





her calling, a virginal overtrimness perhaps, a 
cheerful, paler coloring than as matron she 
would have assumed. Something in her face 
will express the fact that she has no master but 
her own will, or that she is unsupported by a 
background of prestige, or that she has uncheck- 
ed particularities ; some not to be defined hint 
of the “‘ old maidish” may be there ; but through 
it all the countenance of this higher type will 
have a certain youth about it not due to the few- 
ness of its years. Nothing makes people look 
older than long subjugation to a selfish, unsym- 
pathizing, or what goes by the name of a steady 
will—a will that checks the play of fancy. A 





woman may be devoted to her husband; but if 
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she is always planning how to compass her ends, 
and running her head against the rock of his in- 
flexibility, her face will show traces of the con- 
flict ; while the spinster of her own standing 
holds crow’s-feet and wrinkles still in abeyance 
from the complacency resultant on mere liberty 
of action: not but that she has a heart as open 
to the troubles of others as the matron, and per- 
haps a wider and more active sympathy ; but it 
must be admitted that sympathy in other’s trials, 
however deep and long sustained, does not inflict 
on the countenance the permanent lines that the 
like cares do in our own case. 

There have been a great many speculations on 
the number, large and increasing, of the class 


Fig. 5.—Gray Bartce Dress anp 
Gray LaDIEs’-CLOTH PALETOT. 


For description see Supplement. 


which has been our topic. We have no doubt 
that growing refinement is one great cause of 
this increase. In the working classes, where 
congeniality of tastes is little thought of, an old 
maid is a rarity, though the proportions of the 
sexes must be the same. Marriage, even among 
the less fastidious of a higher class, can not now 
be owned the one object of life, as it was under- 
stood to be on all hands a hundred and. fifty 
years ago. This is what education and a more 
refined public opinion have done for women: 
they have enlarged their perception of disagree- 
able men, and taught them to prefer their own 
company to the society of the vulgar, ill-tem- 
pered, or illiterate. It is clearly less intolerable 
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to woman to be an old maid than it has been; 
the single life for her has never had such a 
** good time” as now; and as this fact becomes 
patent, certain prevalent characteristics open to 
unfavorable criticism may become modified, 
softened, or even disappear altogether. 





DISCORDS. 


Ir had some grains of truth, at least, 
That fable of the Sybarite, 

For whom, because one leaf was creased, 
The rose-strewn couch had no delight. 

I think not even sanguine youth 
Expects its gold without alloy ; 

But this is still the sober truth : 
A little pain can mar much joy. 


Tis pity that one thwarting thought, 
One adverse ch , one sudden fear, 

Or sharp regret, can turn to naught 
The full content that seemed so near! 

But this strange life of ours abounds 
With notes so subtile, they afford 

A thousand discords and harsh sounds 
For one harmonious perfect chord. 














ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


At the Lakes.—What Wordsworth has done for them; 
his Thrift.—Harriet Martineau.—The closed Shrine. 
SEND pe gossip to-day, but not of the 
town. Iam far away from the heat and glare 
of London, wherefrom I heve fled to Lakeland, 
which seems by contrast fairy-land. Indeed, it 
seems so in reality. Immediately below my 
window spreads the Winding Mere, from which 
circumstance, and not because it is gusty, we 
get Windermere ; and beyond it that noble clus- 
ter of mountains, of which Scawfell is the high- 
est—in fact, it is the highest in England—and 
the Langdale Pikes the most prominent and re- 
markable. ‘They are not of great altitude, meas- 
ured by an Alpine standard, 3000 feet or so be- 
ing their extreme limit ; but for variety of beau- 
ty they are without peer, whether in Switzerland 
or elsewhere. Moreover, which can not be said 
of the Alps, with one exception—that of Mont 
Blanc, to which Byron and Coleridge have both 
lent the halo of their genius—there is not one of 
them unsung. To the lovers of poetry, indeed, 
there is not a Jake nor a hill, nay, scarcely a 
crag or a beck, of the many that he beholds in 
every walk in this district that ought to be un- 
familiar ; for Wordsworth’s verse has embalmed 
every one of them by name. Ambleside, Ry- 
dal, Grasmere, all lie about me, the furthest 
within six miles—the most charming six miles 
of road to be foundin England. The popularity 
of the great philosophic poet is waning. People 
prefer to read ‘‘ selections” from his works, his 
** beauties,” in preference to the works them-— 
selves, which is a bad sign. But if we write 
that ‘‘he has had his day,” we ought to add, 
**and he did his workin it.” It is not too much 
to say that he introduced the beauties of nature 
to his fellow-countrymen. Coleridge labored 
with him, but was never so ‘‘ understanded of 
the people.” Keats, Shelley, ‘Tennyson, true 
poets of the meres and mountains, the clouds, 
the air, the stars, learned their wild-wood notes 
from him. He was the high-priest, and they his 
acolytes; or, rather, he founded what one may 
call the religion of Out-of-Doors, and they fol- 
lowed him. It is to the glory of the American 
nation that its thinkers accepted Wordsworth 
gladly, while in his own country they hesitated 
at first todo so. Our heavy quarterlies tried to 
crush him; his brethren of Parnassus, notably 
Byron, with his 
“Dreary, weary poem, called The Excursion, 
Written in a manner that is my aversion,” 


sneered at him, and the public refused to read 
him. He lived almost literally on a crust at 
that time, yet he found it difficult to earn it. 
And now not the least proof of his success is 
that he has done for the fair district upon which 
he wrote—not stirring tales full of sensation as 
well as character, like the Waverley Novels, but 
poems of severe simplicity—what Scott has done 
for the Highlands: filled it with crowds of tour- 
ists to whom but for him ‘and his ‘‘ school” of 
poets a yellow primrose would have been a mere 
yellow primrose, a hill a steep place, and a lake 
a deep one all their days. Nay, he has done 
more than Scott has done; for he has persuaded 
men not only to visit but to build houses, and 
bring up their sons and daughters among the 
scenes that made himself so wise and reverent 
of spirit. Among deep-sunk valleys, by the 
marge of high-set tarns, and in the heart of the 
bare hills they have made their homes—where 
in his time all was solitude. To have had the 
wish to live in such spots without what is 
called ‘‘a neighborhood,” and afar from all 
gayety and fashion, augured well for these col- 
onists’ good taste; and, indeed, though the po- 
et’s foreboding has been fulfilled to the extent 
that what was secluded is now common, no 
stuck-up villas mar these beautiful scenes. Al- 
most every house is built of the blue-gray stone 
of the country, dnd is overrun by roses and other 
climbing plants. ‘Though the sacred places have 
been defiled by human presence, it is to the 
great advantage of the desecrators. As to the 
**excursionists,” who swarm about the more 
famous lakes, from the great homes of com- 
merce—Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool— 
throughout the summer months, it is true that 
they do disturb the solemn repose that ought 
to reign over such sublime spectacles ; but who 
can grudge the toil-worn thousands their hastily 
snatched portion of delight! 
one day’s memories of lake and mountain each 
may carry away with him to comfort him through 


Who can tell what 


over, for the fastidious, there is still many a 
mere—such as Wastwater and Haweswater— 
unvisited by the noisy throng, nay, so remote 
that one may pass a livelong summer day with- 
out seeing a living creature save the buzzard cir- 
cling round the hill-top, or hearing a sound be- 
sides its complaining cry. Indeed, when Satur- 
day and Monday are gone, Windermere itself is 
generally quiet enough, and always lovely. Such 
people as are to be seen about move slowly, cast- 
ing looks of delight about them, or recline upon 
the hill-sides or the beach, content to drink in 
the spectacle of beauty that every glance affords 
them. 
Even we sojourners in the place of a few weeks’ 
standing have a certain dreamy air about us, and 
are not easily moved by tidings from without. 
Our gossip is of a local sort, and yet not without 
some interest for you, I hope. I hear stories of 
the Bard of Rydal that are new, at least to me, 
of Hartley Coleridge, the unhappy son of the au- 
thor of ‘‘Christabel,” of De Quincey, of Christo- 
pher North, all of whom lived, as it were, within 
a stone’s-throw of one another and of the place 
from which I write. Of all that band of nota- 
bilities who once helped to swell the attractions 
of this most attractive spot, Miss Martineau 
alone remains alive. She is said to be very ill, 
and to have altogether put aside the pen which 
she once used so diligently. Hartley Coleridge, 
who had a little of his father’s genius, but a great 
deal more of his father’s disinclination for exer- 
tion, was once bidden to take example from the 
fervor and diligence of Harriet Martineau. ‘‘Not 
I,” said he; ‘‘I wouldn’t be like that woman upon 
any account. She is a monomaniac about every 
thing.” When she first came into the Lake Coun- 
try, and built her charming cottage, called ‘‘'The 
Knoll,” at Ambleside, she could not get turf for 
her lawn. Notwithstanding that the hills look 
so green, it is a material not to be had even for 
money in these parts, and her little garden was 
bare enongh without it. But one night there were 
thrown over her walls two or three sackfuls of the 
desired commodity, along with an ill-spelled let- 
ter, in a cramped hand, stating that it was given 
as a gift to the authoress of the “ Forest and 
Game-Law Tales,” and signed, ‘‘ A Poacher.” 
This is a certain fact, although when that cynic- 
al personage, Archbishop Whately, who happen- 
ed to be staying at the time with Dr. Arnold at 
Fox House (which fronts ‘*The Knoll” across 
the Rothesay), was asked what he thought of the 
incident, he replied that he thought the authoress 
had written-the letter herself. When Words- 
worth had become an established lion, and Miss 
Martineau came to settle in the district—per- 
haps rather to his chagrin, for he did not like 
any one near his throne—he is said to have given 
her a very characteristic piece of advice. ‘‘Lion- 
hunters are very numerous here,” said he, ‘‘ and 
though they will not trouble of course, to 
the extent that they worry ae will find them 
expensive visitors. When any body comes with 
a letter of introduction, give him tea; but if he 
wants any thing more solid, take my advice, and 
send him off to the inn.” 
Wordsworth was very thrifty and prudent, as 
most men are apt to be who have made their 
money by hard work and by degrees, as he made 
his. His beginnings were very small indeed : 
his early home in Grasmere was little better than 
a laborer’s cottage; and he married on one-third 
of that income of £300 a year, against which 
our young people are warned as being insuffi- 
cient to keep house upon. His rising fortunes 
may indeed be almost traced in the growing 
proportions of the various houses he inhabited 
in the neighborhood. While still in somewhat 
humble circumstances (though rich in one sense, 
since he always lived within his means) he in- 
vited Scott to come and stay with him—a some- 
what injudicious thing to do, since the latter, 
without being a bon vivant, liked his glass of 
wine, and was by no means too spiritual to be 
indifferent to what he ate. At Wordsworth’s 
there was no wine, or, at all events, an insuffi- 
ciency of it; and Scott used privately to call at 
The Swan (at that time the only inn at Gras- 
mere, and the spot from which the ascent of 
Helvellyn is begun) and solace himself in the 
evening with some port. Upon one occasion 
Southey came over from Keswick to meet the 
Scottish bard, and the three ascended that 
mountain together, which two of them at least 
have commemorated in song. As they passed 
The Swan the host, who knew no reason why he 
should be silent on the matter, came out and 
greeted Sir Walter (not then a baronet, how- 
ever) with this very embarrassing remark: 
**Eh, Sir, but you are come early for your 
stoup this morning.” 
The fact is, though Wordsworth was as good 
as he was great, he had no geniality about him. 
Was never but once, even in those drinking days, 
intoxicated in his life, and that was on a sort of 
professional ocersion at Christ’s College, on the 
anniversary of Milton’s birth, and did not ‘‘ get 
en” with his fellow-creatures. ‘The statesmen 
(as the small farmers about here are called) nev- 
er liked him personally half as well as they did 
poor Hartley Coleridge, who drank with them a 
little too sociably, and repaid their hospitality by 
autograph verses. 
All this is old world talk, but authentic, I 
think, since I have it from the aborigines. What 
is really the latest news here is that the last ten- 
ant of Rydal Mount had to cut and run not only 
from his creditors but from the strong arm of 
the law, having, in fact, embezzled moneys. 
What a successor to him who once lived there 
and ministered at the high altar of Nature! 
The cottage is now let for a long term of years, 
and is being transformed into a dwelling of some 
pretension. This is the less to be regretted, 
since the devotees are in future to be excluded 
from the shrine ; no stranger is admitted upon 
any pretense, American papers please to copy. 





sweltering months in the crowded city! More- 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—( Continued.) 
THE BEATING OF THE PULSE. 


FEtrx in his room reopened the letter he had 
written to Martha, read it carefully, and put on 
his considering-cap. But the more he thought, 
the more he was perplexed, and without being 
able to account for the feeling, he experienced 
uneasiness as well as perplexity. ‘‘She can not 
have come here for me,” he thought; ‘‘ and she 
can not have come here without a purpose. If I 
write to her from this address, it may disturb 
her, or cause her annoyance in some way.” He 
tore up the letter, and wrote another, giving his 
address at a post-office in the locality. As he 
went down stairs in the dark to post the letter, 
he brushed somewhat roughly against a lodger 
who had just entered the house, and something 
which the man carried in his hand dropped to 
the ground. It sounded like a bottle. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure,” said Felix, groping in 
the dark for what had fallen ; ‘‘I hope it is not 
broken. No; here it is.” He handed a flat 
bottle to his fellow-lodger, who received it eager- 
ly, and feeling with trembling fingers for the 
cork to assure himself that the liquor had not es- 
caped, muttered humbly, ‘‘ No offense, Sir; no 
offense,” and passed to his room. 
Felix was in the humor to be irritated by 
trifles, and this small incident vexed him un- 
reasonably. He was annoyed with himself for 
being vexed, but he could not shake himself into 
good humor, and as, in his present mood, sleep 
was impossible, he walked along the Embank- 
ment and over Westminster Bridge toward Soho, 
and th.nce to the Royal White Rose Music-hall. 
It was in the full swing of prosperity, and the 
usual audi was present—composed of pale- 
faced young men without whisker; of fuller- 
fleshed and older men with much whisker; of 
boys sharply featured and men richly lipped ; of 
young men naturally old, and old men artificially 
young ; of work-girls and servant-girls, and other 
girls and other women. ‘There were many hats 
of the kind called Alpine, with peacocks’ feath- 
ers in them, of course; there were many over- 
coats with sham fur collars and cuffs; there was 
much cigar-smoking and whisky-drinking; and 
there was generally a large amount of low swell- 
dom in a state of assertive rampancy. In a 
certain respect the audience resembled the audi- 
ence which was assembled in Noah’s Ark—there 
was a great deal of pairing. As Felix entered 
the music-hall thet¢-came upon the stage a very: 
stout and very short female vocalist, between 
thirty-five and fifty years of age, dressed in a 
gown which appeared to have been made out of 
faded bed-hangings. She was by no means at- 
tractive, having bad teeth and a peculiar: habit 
of squeezing the corners of her eyelids, as if she 
had some nice things there which she wanted to 
keep all to herself. She sang a song, and there 
was no applause. Whereupon the Chairman 
struck on his bell, and said she would oblige 
again. She obliged again. The audience did 
not seem to mind her one way or another. She 
obliged a third time, and the refrain to her third 
song catching the sympathy of her hearers, she 
finally retired in triumph, and then the audience 
wanted to see her again, and she didn’t come. 
Felix did not like to think of Lily in association 
with these things, and he walked away from the 
place in no wise soothed by his visit. Naturally 
light-hearted as he was, a strange sadness was 
upon him to-night, and whether it was by chance 
or because his gloomier mood induced him to 
observe them more closely and take them to 
heart, the darker shadows of life forced them- 
selves upon his attention; turn which way he 
would, he could not escape from them. He had 
just passed a throng of night-birds, dressed in 
gay plumage, when sounds of mirth arrested his 
attention, and he saw before him a child-girl, 
perhaps fifteen years of age, with blue ribbons 
in her hair, with mocking flowers in her brown 
hat, with a white cloud round her throat, with a 
green dress, and with a petticoat marvelously 
fashioned and colored, staggering along, drunk, 
swaying her body, waving her arms, and pro- 
testing with feeble imploring, even in the midst 
of her helpless degradation, against the gibes 
and laughter of a grinning mob. The men and 
women composing the mob laughed and nudged 
each other in the ribs with a fine sense of hu- 
mor, and made witty remarks, and winked and 
flashed their fingers at the girl, and pointed her 
out to chance acquaintances, and indulged in 
other expressions of delight at the piteous spec- 
tacle. An omnibus conductor jumped down to 
have a look, and jumped up again, refreshed ; 
a man with waxed mustaches followed the girl 
with undisguised delight and admiration; a 
cab-driver stopped his horse, and laughingly 
pointed at the girl with his whip; a beggar 
stamped his curiously clothed toes in approval 
as the mob scrambled past him; and a fair- 
haired girl smiled pleasantly to herself, and 
hugged her furs as she walked through the crowd. 
Not one stopped to pity; not one among them 
stepped forward to save the miserable drunken 
child-girl from the taunts and word-stings which 
were flung at her from all sides, until a police- 
man came, and, with a merciful harshness, 
seized the girl’s arm, and pushed her before him 
to the police station. 

O London’s Heart! 





Laden with the sorrow 


that beats in every sob? In this great land, 


of such life-blood as this! What purifying influ- 
ence can be brought to bear to lessen the pain 


filled as it is with preachers social and political 


fer, to grow up to shame and sin and sorrow— 
can no medicine be found to cool your fevered 
blood, and no physicians, unselfish, wise, and 
merciful enough, and sufficiently regardless of 
the pomp of power, capable of administering it ? 
Some few healers there are, who toil not in the 
light, and whose earnest lives are devoted to 
their work. Blessings on them, and on every 
heart that dictates benevolent remedy, even ai- 
though it can only reach a few out of the many 
suffering! Blessings on the head that devises 
it, on the hand that administers it! You who 
walk through life wrapped in the cruel mantle of 
selfishness, heedless of the wails of your helpless 
brothers and sisters, stand aside; you who only 
heed your own comfort, your own ease, your 
own well-doing, who have no ointment for your 
neighbor's wounds, stand aside; let the gloom 
of night encompass you and hide your faces! 
But you whose hearts bleed at the sight of suf- 
fering, whose nerves quiver at the sound of it, 
whose hands are eager to relieve it, come into 
heaven’s light, and let it shine upon you and the 
aureola which crowns you, in which every kind 
impulse that finds life in action gleams like a 
blessed star! 

It was past midnight as Felix walked home 
to his lodgings. ‘The humble streets through 
which he walked as he neared his home were not 
quite deserted; night-birds were there also, but 
of a low degree, night-birds with soiled plumage 
and ragged feathers, night-birds whose voices 
grated upon the ear, like the harsh cawing of 
crows. High up, from dingy garret windows, 
glimmered pale gleams of light. What mys- 
teries were being wrought within those cham- 
bers? How beat the pulse of London’s Heart? 
What links in the greatness of the mighty city 
were there being woven? Perchance within sat 
some poor seamstress stitching for bread sleepily 
through the night, wearing—oh, dreadful para- 
dox !—wearing her life away so that she might 
live. Not fables, nor legends of the past, are 
such life-struggles—they are of to-day. Per- 
chance within was hatching some crime, the ex- 
ecution of which would quicken for a day the 
pulse of the great city’s heart. Who knew, or 
who could tell? Crime and patient endurance, 
purity and vice, are but divided by a narrow 
strip of wall, and none can see the mysteries 
that lie beneath a single roof but the sleepless 
Eye which shines above them all! 





CHAPTER XIX. 


MR. SHELDRAKE SUGGESTS THAT IT IS TIME FOR 
MUZZY TO TURN OVER A NEW LEAF. 


ConGRATULATING himself mentally upon the 

escape he had had of losing his precious liquor 

in his encounter with Felix on the stairs, Muzzy, 

hugging the bottle to his breast, mounted to the 

one room in the garret which formed his home. 

The room was not so dark that he could not see 

shadows on the walls, which as he opened the 

door seemed to be imbued with weird animation. 

His own shadow, as he stood in the centre of the 

room, assumed monstrous proportions, and cov- 
ered one side of the wall and ceiling; there was 
something so threatening in it and so dreadfully 
suggestive to the old man that he hastened, with 
trembling fingers, to light a candle, still keeping 
the bottle hugged to his breast the while as ten- 
derly as if it were human. The candle being 
lighted, he felt as if he had escaped some great 
danger, and his manner became more assured. 
Before laying the bottle on the mantel-shelf he 
looked at it wishfully, and uncorking it, was 
about to drink, when he closed his lips with a 
snap, and resisted the temptation. Taking off 
his hat, he produced from the interior a flower, 
which was stuck in the lining for safety. ‘This 
flower was evidently intended for a special pur- 
pose, which, had he needed any reminding, re- 
curred to him as he looked round the room. It 
was very poorly furnished, containing merely a 
bed, two or three chairs, and atable. But every 
thing was tidy and in its place. ‘The bed was 
made, and the little piece of faded carpet in front 
of the fender had been newly swept and put 
straight. He opened a little cupboard, and saw 
the few pieces of crockery it contained set in 
their proper places. Indeed, there was about the 
whole place an order and cleanliness which one 
would scarcely have expected from the appear- 
ance of the owner. 

**Good girl, good girl!” muttered Muzzy, as 
he noted these evidences of eomfort; ‘‘ there 
ain’t many like her, I should say.” 

He went into the passage, and called, ‘‘ Liz- 
zie, Lizzie!” receiving no reply, however. He 
tapped at the door of the room next to the one 
he occupied, and after a moment or two turned 
the handle, but the door was locked. Disap- 
pointed, he returned to his own room, and wan- 
dered about in a restless, uncertain manner, as 
if, being alone, he did not know what to do. 
Every row and then he came near to the bottle, 
and sometimes turned his head resolutely from 
it, and sometimes could not resist the tempta- 
tion of gazing at it. ‘‘ No,” hesaid aloud, once, 
as if answering some inward questioning or ar- 
gument, ‘‘no; I promised Lizzie I wouldn't, 
and I won’t. What is this?” He had laid the 
bottle on a piece of folded paper, containing a 
key. ‘The key of her room,” he said. “ Good 
girl, good girl!” He took his candle and went 
into Lizzie’s room. It was in every respect more 
comfortable than his own, although the furni- 
ture, with the exception of a smart little sewing- 
machine, was of the same humble kind. There 
were two or three cheap ornaments on the man- 
tel-shelf, the table could boast of a cover, and a 
carpet was laid down which nearly covered the 
floor. ‘She can’t have gone out long,” said 
Muzzy, who, having no one else to taik to, talked 
to himself, in defiance of an old-fashioned prov- 
erb not very complimentary to such self-com- 
munings. ‘‘She knew I would be home soon, 
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table were some needle-work and a work-box, 
and behind the door hung a dress, which Muzzy 
touched with his hand, as the most civilizing in- 
fluence within his reach. A picture on the wall 
evidently possessed a fascination for him, and 
presently he sat gazing at it dreamily. It was 
the picture of a woman's face, fair and comely, 
and the eyes seemed to follow his as he gazed ; 
but the reflections raised by the contemplation 
were not pleasant ones, and he rose and walked 
about in the same restless, uncertain manner. 
Soon he was in his own room again, and the bot- 
tle was in his hand uncorked. ‘‘I could have 
kept from it if she had been here,” he muttered; 
« but how can I when I am alone—alone?” He 
repeated the word two or three times with deso- 
late distinctness. ‘‘Alone—alone—always alone 
until she came. What should [ do if she went 
away? And she may—she may. ‘That young 
fellow who comes to see her so often—who is 
he? who is he? I wish he was dead. I mustn’t 
go into the room when he’s there—Lizzie hasn’t 
told me so, but I know I mustn't. And there 
they sit, laughing and talking— Laughing and 
talking! No, not always. He made her cry 
once; I heard her. I'll ask Lizzie who he is. 
If he wants to take her away, I'd like to kill 
him—secretly, secretly!” The feeble old man 
scowled as he said this, and mechanically took 
a glass from the cupboard and poured some gin 
init. But arestraining influence was upon him 
even then, and he did not immediately raise it to 
his lips. ‘‘ I promised her I wouldn't,” he said ; 
*‘T swore I'd give it up. But how can I when 
J have no one to talk to? So old a friend, too; 
so old a friend! J should have gone mad with- 
out it many atime. I'll take one drop—just one 
little drop. But she mustn't know—she mustn’t 
know.” Looking round warily, he, swiftly and 
with a secret air, drained the glass, and imme- 
diately afterward endeavored to assume an un- 
consciousness that he had broken his promise 
and his oath. But although presently he took a 
second draught in the same secret manner, it 
was evident that he could not quite satisfy his 
conscience, for he pushed the empty glass from 
him, retaining the bottle in his hand. ‘* What 
made me buy it? I didn’t intend to, and didn’t 
intend to pass the public; but I got there some- 
how, and I couldn’t resist going in. It seemed 
to draw me to it. But it’ll be my ruin, my ruin, 
my ruin! ‘The governor said it would, and it 
will.” As he sat there, battling with himself, 
with his deeply lined face and his thin hair strag- 
gling over his forehead, did he have no ambition, 
no aspiration, no hope, outside the walls of brick 
which formed his home? ‘This Lizzie of whom 
he spoke was, according to his own showing, 
not an old friend. Had he any other link of 
love, or had other human affection quite died 
out of his life? It was hard to tell. It seemed 
that but for this girl, to whom he was not linked 
by ties of blood, his life was colorless, purpose- 
less, But every living breast contains a smoul- 
dering fire, and even to this man, wreck as he 
was, a spark might come to kindle once more 
into a flame the fire that must have burned when 
he was young. Supposing him to have been 
bright and handsome in his youth—as he must 
have been, despite his worn and almost hopeless 
face—how, could he have seen it, would he have 
received a vision of the future which showed him 
truthfully what he was to be in years to come? 
A vision of some sort was upon him now, as, 
sitting with no purpose in his mind, he fell into 
a doze; from which, after a lapse of a few mo- 
ments, which seemed to him hours, he awoke 
with a bewildered air, and looked about him, 
and listened wonderingly for voices which he 
might have heard in his dream, or as if the dead 
past had cast up its ghosts and he had seen 
them. He saw something more tangible as he 
raised his eyes to the door, and recognized his 
governor, Mr. David Sheldrake. The bottle was 
still in Muzzy’s hand, and he tried to put it out 
of sight as he rose to welcome his most unex- 
pected visitor. 

“Surprised to see me, eh, Muzzy!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, in an easy tone. 

““You’re welcome, Sir; you're welcome,” said 
Muzzy, his looks contradicting his words.“ Any 
thing wrong, Sir ?” : 

_ ‘*No, old man, don't be alarmed ; there's noth- 
ing wrong.” 

Mr. Sheldrake was smartly dressed, and pre- 
sented quite a gay appearance in his cut-away 
velvet coat and his cane and fashionable hat, 
and with his mustache carefully curled. He did 
not remove his hat, but looked round upon the 
room and its poor furnishings superciliously, 
with the air of a suzerain, and looked also at 
Muzzy with more than usual interest. 

“Will you take a seat, Sir?” asked Muzzy, 
humbly, and with inward trepidation; for any 
occurrence out of the usual run of things filled 
him with fear. 

Mr. Sheldrake seated himself by the table and 
took up the empty glass. ‘Been drinking, 
Muzzy 2” 

“No, Sir, no,” replied Muzzy, striving to look 
Mr. Sheldrake in the face as he told the untruth, 
but failing most signally. ‘* I’ve given it up, Sir ; 
I’ve given it up.” 

Mr. Sheldrake smiled and nodded, as much as 
to say, ‘* I know you are lying, but it’s of no con- 
sequence ;” and said aloud, with another dis- 
paraging look round the apartment, ‘‘Not a 
very handsome lodging, old man.” 

pe As good as I can afford, Sir,” said Muzzy. 

; You sly old dog,” said Mr. Sheldrake, mer- 
rily; ‘it’s my opinion you have a pot of money 
put by somewhere.” 

. “No, Sir; indeed, Sir, no; if I had, I should 
live in a better place than this.” 

“A flower, eh?” taking up the flower which 
Muzzy had bought for Lizzie. ‘You amorous 
old dog! What lady fair is this for?” 


“For a friend who lives in the next room, Sir.” 
*T thought you told me you had no friends ?” 





said Mr. Sheldrake, with a swift but searching 
glance at Muzzy’s drooping form. 

‘*More I have, Sir; only this one, a good 
girl who tidies up my place, and cooks a bit for 
me now and then. [ told you the truth, Sir. 1 
have not known her long.” 

** Can she hear us talk, this charmer of yours ?” 

*¢She’s not at home, Sir.” 

** But if she came in quietly—women are sly 
ones, someof them; like cats—could she hear us?” 

** No, Sir; not when the door is shut.” 

Mr. Sheldrake rose and closed the door. 

** Now, Muzzy, let’s to business.” 

Yea, Six:” 

‘*T haven’t come here for nothing to-night, 
old man. You're getting too old for the work 
at the office—” 

**Don’t say that, Sir,” implored Muzzy ; ‘‘don’t 
say that!” 

“* Don’t put yourself in a flurry, old man. We 
want younger heads than yours now: they're 
looking sharper after us than they used to do, and 
in the case of a blow-up they'd frighten all sorts 
of things out of you. ‘The fact is, we're going to 
break up the office here, and start a new one in 
Scotland. But I’ve something better in view for 
you, if I thought I could depend upon you.” 

** Don't think, Sir; be sure. I'll do any thing 
you tell me, Sir. You'll find the old man faith- 
ful to the last. I didn’t think you’d throw me 
off, Sir; you're not that sort.” 





this, with not a soul to speak to? It is a ter- 
rible lonely life, Sir, and grows worse and worse 
as one grows older. If I wasn’t afraid, I should 
like to die, but I’m frightened to think of it.” 

Muzzy shook and shuddered and raised his 
feeble hand; had he been alone, with this fear 
upon him, he would undoubtedly have emptied 
his bottle of gin in a very short time. Mr. Shel- 
drake, with an air of thoughtfulness, lit a cigar, 
and slowly paced the room for a few moments, 
Pausing before the trembling old man, he said, 

‘*This girl Lizzie, how old is she?” 

** About eighteen I should say, Sir; but I 
don’t exactly know.” n 

‘* Where are her parents ?” 

*¢ She has none, Sir.” 

** Does she live alone ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* How does she get her living?” 

‘* By the sewing-machine, Sir ; and sometimes 
goes out to work.” 

The sound of laughing voices on the stairs 
stopped this cross-examination. A look of aston- 
ishment flashed into the eyes of Mr. Sheldrake. 

‘* Who's that ?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘Tt must be Lizzie,” answered Muzzy; ‘‘no 
one else but her and me lives on this floor.” 

**Come and listen—quick! come and listen!” 

In his impatience he almost dragged Muzzy 
to the door. ‘The persons outside were laughing 
and talking on the landing. 
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“SURPRISED TO SEE ME, EH, MUZZY! EXCLAIMED MR. SHELDRAKE.” 


‘*T suppose you would be faithful, as it would 
be for your interest to be so. I could ruin you, 
old man, and you know it. I have kept a pretty 
good account of certain things—” 

Mr. Sheldrake did not finish his speech, but he 
had said enough to strike terror to Muzzy, who 
sat before him shaking and trembling with fear. 

**T asked you,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, after 
a sufficient pause, ‘‘a little while ago if it was 
possible you could keep sober if it was worth 
your while.” 

‘© T remember, Sir.” 

** And you told me, as you told me just now, 
that you had given up drink.” 

Muzzy’s only answer was a frightened, nerv- 
ous look. 

**Look here, old man,” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, sternly, ‘‘ once and for all—no more of 

our lies to me. You've been drinking to-night. 
saw you hide the bottle as I came into the 
room.” 

‘* There’s no concealing any thing from you, 
Sir,” said Muzzy, in an imploring tone. ‘‘I felt 
lonely, and I did buy a littlek—not much, upon 
my soul, Sir!—and I tried to keep from it, but 
wasn’t quite able. If Lizzie had been here—” 

““Lizzie?” 

‘*The girl in the next room, Sir. If she had 
been at home I shouldn't have tasted a drop. 
But what can an old man do in such a place as 











“¢ Yes, it is Lizzie,” said the old man. 

‘¢ And the other?” questioned Mr. Sheldrake, 
with strange eagerness. ‘‘ The other? who is 

Qo” 


An expression of displeasure, almost of envy, 
passed across Muzzy's face. ‘‘ It’s a young man 
who comes to see her sometimes.” 

** Her lover?” Muzzy did not reply, and Mr. 
Sheldrake demanded again, impatiently, ‘*‘ Her 
lover ?” 

‘**T suppose so,” answered Muzzy, reluctantly ; 
‘*it looks like it.” 

**Do you know him—what is he like?” 

‘*T haven't seen him, but I know his voice ; I 
hear it often enough.” 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed —a triumphant, self- 
satisfied laugh, as if he had made a gratifying 
discovery. By this time the persons outside had 
entered Lizzie’s room; the listeners heard the 
door close. 

‘* Muzzy, old man,” cried Mr. Sheldrake, heart- 
ily ; but he checked himself suddenly, and open- 
ing the door, stepped quietly into the passage, 
and listened to the voices in Lizzie’s room. Re- 
turning with a beaming face, he repeated, ** Muz- 
zy, old man! the time has come for you to turn 
over a new leaf.” 

“Tam quite ready, Sir,” acquiesced Muzzy, 
without the slightest consciousness of his patron’s 
meaning. 





CHAPTER XX. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSITION. 


But although the tone of Muzzy’s acquies- 
cence in the turning over of a new leaf was almost 
abject, his manner denoted inward disturbance. 
His restless eyes became more restless in the en- 
deavor to look steadily into Mr. Sheldrake’s face, 
and his lips twitched nervously as he passed the 
back of his hand across them with the air of one 
who is thirsty. ‘The sudden interest which Mr. 
Sheldrake exhibited in Lizzie and her lover was 
evidently distressing to him, and he waited anx- 
iously for an explanation. Mr. Sheldrake did 
not notice these symptoms; he was too much 
engrossed in his own musing, the satisfactory 
nature of which was evidenced by the bright 
look he turned upon Muzzy. 

““This girl, this Lizzie,” he said, following 
the current of his thoughts, ‘‘ who has no par- 
ents— She has none?” 

** None, Sir.” 

** Must find it dull work living up in a garret 
by herself.” 

** Lizzie is happy enough,” said Muzzy; ‘‘I 
have never heard her complain; she is a good 
girl, Sir.” 

** Doubtless; but nevertheless would jump at 
the opportunity of living in a pretty detached 
house in the suburbs, say in St. John’s Wood or 
Kensington, or, better still, near to the river—a 
pretty house, cozily furnished, with a garden 
round it. How would that suit you, old man?” 

Muzzy stared in amazement at his employer, 
who continued, gavly, 

‘** Respectably dressed, living a quiet, respect- 
able life as a widower, say, with an only child, a 
daughter—” 

**Sir!” exclaimed Muzzy, rising in his agitation. 

“Steady, old man! <A daughter ready-made, 
Lizzie the charmer—what can be better? If 
you object to father and daughter, say uncle and 
niece; it will serve the purpose equally well. 
Fifty neat stories can be made up to suit the 
case, if there is need of explanation. Of course 
it will not be kept secret that the man who ena- 
bles you to do this is Mr. David Sheldrake, that 
he is your best friend, and that in your declin- 
ing days (excuse me for referring to the unpleas- 
ant fact) you owe it to him that you are enabled 
to live in ease and comfort.” 

‘**T don’t understand, Sir,” stammered Muzzy. 

**Tt isn’t so very difficult, either. I want a 
place where I can come for an hour’s quiet now 
and again, and where my friends would be wel- 
come. You have served me well up to this 
point—” 

‘*T have tried to do so, Sir,” murmured Muzzy. 

** And in serving me well, have served your- 
self at the same time. Continue to do so, but 
ask no questions, and don’t look a gift horse in 
the mouth.” (This was somewhat sternly spoken ; 
for notwithstanding Muzzy’s humble acquiescence 
in his employer’s plans, there was something in 
his manner that did not please Mr. Sheldrake.) 
‘*T may have a purpose to serve in what I pro- 
pose, and I may not. ‘That is my business. 
The prospect I open out to you is not an un- 
pleasant one. It'is better than the work-house.” 
(Muzzy shivered.) ‘‘I will put you in such a 
house as I have described, where you may enjoy 

the comforts of a home, instead of living the 
pig’s life you are living now. But only on the 
understanding, mind you, that Lizzie lives with 
you.” «<The same increased restlessness in Muz- 
zy’s eyes, the same nervous twitching of his lips, 
the same action of his hand across his parched 
mouth, were observable in Muzzy’s manner at this 
fresh reference to Lizzie.) ‘‘'Tell her thata stroke 
of good fortune has fallen to you suddenly, and 
that you owe it to me to give or towithhold. Ask 
her to share your home as your daughter or your 
niece. You want nothing from her. If she wishes 
to continue her needle-work, let her do so; it will 
be a pleasanter place to do it in than here, and 
it will keep her in pocket-money. As for you, 
I promise that you shall not be quite idle; for [ 
intend to pay you your salary, besides keeping 
the house, and you must do something to earn 
it. I dare say we shall start a new firm at the 
new address, one, say, that undertakes discre- 
tionary investments—a good game, cld man” 
(this with a laugh)—‘‘and so shall manage to 
pay expenses. Then if you like to do a little 
private betting on your own account, you can 
do so. You may make a hit with that system 
of yours which you say you have discovered.” 

“*T could make a fortune, Sir,” cried Muzzy, 
eagerly—‘‘a fortune if I had a little money to 
speculate with.” 

‘*So that’s settled,” said Mr. Sheldrake, easi- 
ly, ‘‘and you can speak to Lizzie to-night.” 

But Muzzy’s diversion from the cause of his 
uneasiness was only momentary. 

**T thank you, Sir,” he said, hesitating over 
his words, ‘‘for all this. Whatever position 
you place me in, I shall endeavor to serve you 
faithfully.” 

** It will be to your interest to do so,” was the 
masterful rejoinder, ‘‘or something unpleasant 
might happen.” 

“ But [ want to ask you—” 

**T told you not to ask questions, old man,” 
interrupted Mr. Sheldrake, with a frown. 

‘**T must ask you this one,” said Muzzy, with 
a courage that surprised even himself. 

“If you must, you must. What is it ?” 

*¢ Lizzie’s a good girl, Sir.” 

‘* Who said she wasn't ?” 

**She has been almost a daughter to me, Sir. 
I have lived a lonely life for many, many years, 
until she took the room next to me, and then 
after a little while every thing seemed changed. 
If you were to ask me who in the whole world I 
would sooner serve than any other, I would men- 
tion her—excepting you, Sir, of course.” 

‘* What are you driving at, old man?” 

‘Rather than any harm should come to her 
through me, I would never see her again. I 
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would go away. And you don’t know, Sir, what 
it is to live alone, to feel that you are growing 
older and older, and to be tormented with bad 
dreams and bad fancies, and not to have one 
person in the world to give you a smile or a 
cheerful word.” 

‘** Drives you to drink, eh ?” 

‘¢ What else can a lonely man do, Sir?” 

‘“‘That’s just the reason I’m offering you this 
chance with Lizzie, and just the reason why you 
should. jump at it. But you haven’t asked me 
your question yet.” 

Muzzy could not for a few moments muster 


ously. 
‘* He’llcome, depend uponit, oldman. Why, 
Muzzy, if you were not too old to play the lover, 
I should say you were jealous. Let the young- 
sters alone; let’ them enjoy themselves. You 
were young yourself once, and I’ve no doubt 
played the gay Lothario often enough. Let me 
see—Muzzy means Musgrave, doesn’t it ?” 
‘‘That’s my name, Sir.” 
‘* Well, Mr. Musgrave, I'll wish you good- 
night. . You can report progress to me at the 
office to-morrow. Show me a light.” 
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‘*T don’t want him there,” cried Muzzy, jeal- | 


was really in earnest. 
rious as he was to-night,” he muttered. 
has some new money-making scheme in his head, 
and he wants the old man’s assistance. Yes, 
that isit. I thought at first that he meant harm 
to Lizzie; and rather than that—” He thought 
out the alternative, still looking in the glass. 
‘*As father and daughter,” he said; -‘‘ father 
and daughter!” What memories of the past 
did those words conjure up? If any, not pleas- 
antones; for he sighed and grew more thought- 
ful, and, letting the glass slide upon the table, 


ing-glass, and wondered whether Mr. Sheldrake 
‘*T never saw him so se- 
“ce He 
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few moments; and then Lizzie’s voice asking in 
the passage, 

‘** Daddy, are you awake ?” 

**Yes, Lizzie; come in.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“FAITH?” 


T is not easy to say any thing about such a 
subject as this. Criticism would be out of 
place, and therefore we can but refer our read- 
ers to that celebrated treatise on faith, which 
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sufficient courage to put it; but at last he said, 
in an imploring tone, 

** You don’t mean any harm to Lizzie, Sir?” 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed loud and laughed long ; 
he seemed to be relieved from an embarrass- 
ment oy Muzzy’s question. 

‘*Why, man,” he said, boisterously, ‘I’ve 
never set eyes on this charmer of yours, so how 
can I mean any harm to her? Nay, more; I 
should not have the slightest objection t> this 
lover of hers who’s chatting with her now visit- 
ing her at the house—” 
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“FAITH.” 


Muzzy waited on his patron with the candle 
until Mr. Sheldrake was out of the house; then 
listened for a moment in the passage to ascer- 
tain if Lizzie’s companion was still with her, 
and hearing the sound of conversation, returned 
to his room, leaving the door ajar. The pros- 
pect opened to him by Mr. Sheldrake was very 
pleasant. A house in the suburbs, with a gar- 
den, and with Lizzie for a companion—it was 
paradise. ‘‘I should like to live by the river- 
side,” he thought; then looked at his shabby 
clothes, and at his worn face in a cracked look- 


covered his eyes with his hand, and looked 
through the darkness into the time gone by. 
Into life’s seasons. Spring, when the buds were 
coming. Yes. Summer, when the buds had 
blossomed. No. The leaves withered as they 
grew. Autumn. Cold, despairing, cheerless. 
Winter. It was winter now, and no sweet winds 
came from the time gone by to temper the bleak 
present. His musings were disturbed by the 
opening of Lizzie’s door. ‘‘Good-night,” he 
heard the man say. ‘‘Good-night,” Lizzie re- 
plied, in a pleasant voice. Silence then for a 


will be found in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Doubtless they have 
read it before, but it will not harm them to read 
it again, especially as faith is a grace somewhat 
lightly regarded in these easy-going, luxurious 
days. To people wandering about in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins, destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, existence without faith would have been 
intolerable. ‘To people clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day, the 
things which are seen appear poco sufficient ; in 
deed, they shxink instinctively from the invisible. 
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HOLIDAYS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. | 


EST is one of the essentials of a holiday. And sometimes people who 
R bustle off to keep one miss the first charm of its purpose. Determined | 
energetic pleasuring is hard work ; and before a man sets about devoting a 

riod of leisure to it, he might often bad 
do well to begin by taking his fill of 
sleep and sheer inaction. ; 
Change is another essential in a 











even though you withdraw your support. If you are afraid of being lost sight 
of, label yourself as well as your luggage. The world is a small place, and it 
is difficult to hide, even if you try to do so. Let those who are fortunate in 
having the chance of a holiday accept the fact that they may slip for a little 
while from the place they fill. Let them decline the persecuting train of letters, 
and the interrupting long shots of tele- 
grams, and when they come back find 
that the grass is still growing, the sun 
still shining, people still rising up and 













Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin, Lacr, 
AND NEEDLE-woRK COLLAR. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL. Figs. 17 and 18. 





















Fig. 7. ‘pig Pee, 
Steve For Fic. 6. 5 0S 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion sec es OR a 


For pattern and description 
No. IV., Fig. 14. 


see Supplement, No. V., 
Fig. 16. 


Fig. 5.—Swiss 
Mustin, NEEDLE- 
WORK, AND LACE 
Ficuu-Co.iar. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Sayyie- 
ment, No. VIIL., Figs. 22 and 23. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Mustiy, NEepuz- 
WORK, AND Lace Ficuu-Coizar. 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII., Figs. 22 and 23. 
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Fig. 6.—Linen, Swiss Musiin, anp 
Lace Cotiar.—[See Fig. 7.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 11-13. 


Fig. 8.—Linen anp Lace Cotiar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 15. 
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Lapy’s Wuite PiquE Vest. 
For pattern and 
—— ag 
upplemen 

No. IxX., . 
Figs. 24-26. 





holiday, which, be it observed, does not 
necessarily demand what we understand 
by traveling. A 
man, ¢. g., who 
has a ‘‘ hobby” is 
always provided 
with one of the 


lying down, and that, in short, their work, let alone 
the small world, is really none the worse for the 
temporary __ with- 
drawal of their ad- 
vice and assistance. 

This refers pri- 


io 








































chief materials for 
the making of a 
holiday. Ido not 
particularly care 
what his hobby is, 
but a more useful 
animal can not be 






Fig. 10.—Linen anp LAcE 


kept. It is always Cottar.—[See Figs. 
ready saddled 11 and 12.] 

and bridled, and _ For pattern and description see 
though we can not Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 31-34, 


say that it never 








SLEEVE FoR 
Cox.ar, 
Fic. 1. 

For pattern and 

description see , 

Supplement, 

No. VL, Fig. 19. 





ee, Fig. 3.—Swiss 
/ g F/ Mus.in AnD Lace 
J SLEEVE FOR 
:¥ Fie. 1. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see at 
ment, No. VIL, 





marily to the case 
of those who are 
happy in being able 
to have a holiday of 
some days, or even 
weeks, in duration. 
If they want rest, 










Figs. 20 and 21, 


if they have earned 
it; let them not be 
afraid or ashamed 
to pitch the whole 
bundle of accus- 


Fig. 13.—Linen anp Lace 
Cotiar.—[See Figs. 
14 and 15.) 


For pattern and —— see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 27. 












tomed work into a 
corner, and leave it 
till they come back, for so alone can they secure that 
sense of escape from: commonplace but importunate 
responsibilities. which is an essential ingredient of a 
‘holiday. And remember, too, that recreation is a 


costs much—for some hobbies are terribly expensive 
—yet there are: plenty cheap enough. Let a man 
have some pursuit or occupation distinct from his 
ordinary work—let him botanize, collect beetles, but- 
terflies, chipped flints; let him take an interest in 


















Fig. 11.—Curr 
For Fie. 10. 


For pattern and descrip- 
- tion see Supplement, 
No. XIII, Fig. 35. 


Fig. 14.—Curr FoR 
Cotzar, Fie. 13. 
[See Fig. 15:] 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. X., Fig. 28. 


Straw Hat g 

witH TARLATAN -# 
CovER AND 
Buivur Ripson 

‘TRIMMING. 


For description 
see Supplement. 


chronicling the variations 
of the barometer, the rain- 
fall, and the weather; let 
him sketch, fish, amuse him- 
self with a turning-lathe ; 
let him carpenter, garden, 
keep an aquarium, what 
not. If he can not swim 
or wade deep, let him dabble 
in something. And though 
his works, observations, and 
collections may not be any 
great or definite addition to 
the stores of human knowledge, and may even be derided by conceited experts, 
they are of incalculable value to himself. He is never at a loss when he gets 
a holiday, even a few spare hours, for he is always prepared with a wholesome 
change from the pressure or monotony of his business; and when he travels 
he has sources of interest opened to him which are shut to the man who seeks 
recreation by the mere ‘‘ change of scene,” as it is called. 

Another  re- 
quirement of a 
holiday—a real 
holiday—is that 
it should be di- 
vested as much 


vital element of the ty ; oY, 
holiday. This word 
has been abused, and 
has somehow got to 
degrade itself with a 
lower sense than it de- 
serves. -Ina true hol- 
iday we gather new 
life for work.' We 
generate fresh steam 
in ‘our boilers. We 
give ourselves and our 
small family of wits an airing: in the sunshine, that they may. get another 
store of energy. How close this thought of recreation comes to divine rest! 
We go that we may accumulate fresh strength for our duty ;’ not to kill time, 

: not to fill gaps 
in an idle life, 
but to subject the 
soil of our minds 
to what used to 
be called in some 
parts of the 


KY 





Fig. 12.—Triminc ror CoLttar AND CUFFS i 
. 12, MMID /OL 9 ig. 15.—TRIMMING FOR COLLAR AND CUFFS. 
Figs. 10 anp 11.—FuLu Size. er : 


Fies. 13 anp 14.—F uv Size. 


as possible of 
responsibility. — 
There are some 
excellent people 
who seem to 
think that di- 
rectly they stop 
working _ their 
world will stand 
still. “And thus 
when they quit 
home they leave 
precise direc- 
tions as to where 
they may be 
found on certain 
days, have all 
their letters for- 
warded to them, 
and take ever 
so many other 
pains to undo 
what they pro- 
fess to be doing. 
When you get 
the chance of 
liberty, use it. 
Believe that the 
skies will not fall No, XXI 


Fig. 16.—Crire Lisse aAnp 
Front.—[See Fig. 





Lace Ficnv. 
17.) 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
-» Fig. 66, 





Swiss Musiin anp Lact 


Over Dress. 


For pattern and description 
see Ee: 
Figs. 1%, 


a. KE; 





Fig. 17.—Créve Lissr anp Lace 
Ficuvu.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 16.] 
For pattern .-? description see Supplement, 

No, 


country a “‘sum- 
mer tilling.” A 
“*summer tilth” 
was afield which 
‘was let alone for 
aseason. Now- 
adays people 
want crops off 
every acre every 
year. And the 
land is made 
drunk, is stimu- 
lated, if you pre- 
fer the word, with 
guano, or what 
not; and I dare 
say it is all right. 
But there was 
some sense in 
the old-fashion- 
ed ** summer 
tilth,” and at any 
rate it is a fair 
illustration of 
what the purpose 
of a_ holiday 
should be—true 
recreation: not 
mereindulgence, 


XXL, Fig. 66, not debauch, not 
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the wanton yielding to the sheer spirit of license ; 
but recreation, renewal, for the wholesomer, 
stronger discharge of our duty when we get home. 
That is no ‘‘ holy” day when the man comes back 
to his work with bleared eyes, a racking head- 
ache, and a shaky hand. Such holidays do no 
real good. It is true that in this age in some 
places work is so pressing that a man is drained 
of more strength than he ought to part with, and 
then nature avenges herself, and tempts him to 
accelerate the process of escape from care by in- 
dulgence in that intemperance which is the curse 
of our land. A delusive attempt. The drunken 
holiday may indeed put away all thought or re- 
membrance of toil for a few hours, but it is itself 
a terrible draft upon the life which the holiday- 
maker professes to renew. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W.—Scant ruffles of the cloth, with bias gros 
grain bands, will be a suitable trimming. 

Joseruixe.—Girls of fourteen wear basques button- 
ed in front, and blouses buttoned behind. 

Eviavia.—Wear your hair on a Pompadonr roll in 
front; braid the back, and coil it around your head. 

Mapame; Camiuiz.—A long basque and demi-train 
skirt is all you can make of your twelve yards of silk. 
Turned-over linen collars and inch-wide gros grain 
ribbons for ties are worn by little boys. Striped 
black or gray grenadine, ruffled to the waist, with a 
tablier and basque, is the accepted dress suit for sum- 
mer. 

Miss Annre B.—We do not reply by mail.—Put a 
deep kilt pleating on your black silk skirt, and make 
au upper skirt and basque without any trimming. 
Have them faced and left plain on the edge. Satin 
and brocade are too dressy for mourning. 

A. C.—Make a Marguerite polonaise and ruffled skirt. 
You should only line the waist and sleeves of your po- 
lonaise. Upper skirts should not be lined. Their 
beauty consists in soft drapery. 

Oxp Sussoxisex.—Any print store will furnish the 
pictures you want. We do not give addresses. 

MxutpaseL.—Get guipure net and make a lace sacque 
for your summer wrap, or else make a cashmere talma. 
Side pleating and kilt pleating are made the same way, 
but the latter name is given to the deep pleating on the 
lower skirt, and is taken from the kilt petticoat worn 
by Scotchmen. Put slightly gathered rows of lace on 
your hat frame, or else cover with plain tulle without 
dots. 

Mas. J. L. S.—It is too early to predict the fashions 
of next season further than we have already done. In 
a short time the furnishing houses will begin making 
fall suits, and we will announce the earliest indications. 


Harry L.—White twilled Cheviot suits are preferred - 


to linen by gentlemen. 

D. C. 8.—Pleats in boys’ kilt skirts should not be 
stitched near the bottom, but are merely pressed flatly 
and allowed to hang from the belt. The fullness of 
the skirt should be altogether in the pleats, without 
any gathering. 

Mo.im—If you have not enough lawn for side 
pleating, a wide hem will look well both on your po- 
lonaise and skirt. A coil of braids is more worn than 
French twists with braids. Wear your silk sacque 
belted. Cambric wrappers are made by the Watteau 
pattern, but simpler patterns are more easily washed. 

Txrrrsa.—The firet short clothes reach to the ankle. 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., will give you hints about Ga- 
brielles and walking coats. 

S.y-Boors.—It is not customary for a widow to have 
her daughter’s wedding-cards edged with black. 

J.—The Marguerite Dolly Varden Suit, with cape, is 
illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. V. 

H. 8.—Trim a postilion-basque polonaise of Victoria 
lawn with a wide flounce of the lawn, scalloped on the 
edges and needle-worked, or else trimmed with Ham- 
burg embroidery. 

Derroit.—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of your 
green and black brocade, and wear with a plain green 
or a black silk skirt. 

Caxrniz.—Both married and single ladies wear Wat- 
teau bows. 

Eruzt Trrry.—The best suit for you to be married 
and travel in next fall will be a dark gray, brown, or 
plum-colored cashmere polonaise over a silk skirt of 
the same color. A black silk suit would be serviceable 
for traveling, but many people object to black for a 
wedding dress. A morning dress of checked silk or 
of violet-colored cashmere would be pretty for late in 
the fall; but any simple costume that is worn in the 
street is now thought suitable for a breakfast dress 
also. 

Mrs. C. M. J.—The “Vision of Sir Launfal” was 
written by James Russell Lowell.—We can not give 
or describe the special designs you ask for. 

Sana.—Make your brown Irish poplin with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise, and trim with velvet. For the lav- 
ender use the Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., and for the black alpaca we com- 
mend the Loose Polonaise pattern shown in Bazar No. 
29, Vol. V. Make your drab silk wedding dress with 
many narrow flounces on the skirt, reaching to the 
waist behind and the knee in front; add a ruffled 
apron and make a postilion-basque. Wear pale pearl- 
colored gloves. 

A Busy Hovsrxerrer.—The best and easiest way to 
lengthen your &kirt is to piece it at the top, and hide 
the joining under your apron and basque. Satin is not 
now used for trimming ; but as yours is so prettily ar- 
ranged, why not keep the flounce as it is, and add nar- 
rower flounces of bias silk, merely hemmed ? Put them 
on all that part of the skirt not covered by the apron 
you mention. Such flounces are of various widths; 
some dresses have five on the back breadths, while 
others have twice as many. 

Hester A.—“ Ugly Girl” articles are found in Bazar 
Nos. 26, 30, 88, 88, and 43 of Vol. IIT., Nos. 22 and 35 of 
Vol. IV., and Nos. 6 and 31 of Vol. V. 

Mrs. C, C.—Silks like your samples are more worn 
for the house and country than on the streets of a city. 
Make Dolly Varden polonaises of them, or else basques 
with long looped upper skirts, and wear over black, 
brown, or blue silk skirts. Ruffles of the silk are the 
trimmings. The cashmere is suitable for a polonaise. 
Make it by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and trim with black gros grain 
bands. The black Japanese silk is of poor quality, 
and will not justify expensive trimming. R 

Mary M.—The Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V.,is the best model for you to 
make over your black silk dress by. 

Mus. M. J. M.—You failed to inclose the money for 
the pattern of Gabrielle and walking coat. We have 
not the other pattern you want. 

Janet L.—We do not make purchases or provide 
samples for our readers. ‘ 





SxownrGan.—Make your brown cashmere with a 
Loose Polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. V. Put kilt pleating on the skirt, and trim with 
wide bias bands of thick brown gros grain. Your hat 
should be a toque of the gros grain, trimmed with a 
wing and brown velvet. & 

Kare L.—For your wedding dress get a creamy white 
faille. Make a train seventy inches long, and have a 
polonaise with heart-shaped neck and antique sleeves. 
Trim with point lace and orange flowers. Make your 
black gros grain with demi-train flounced to the waist, 
an apron, and postilion-basque. Get London-smoke 
faille for a carriage dress, anc make like the black one. 
If richly embroidered, it will be most stylish. Get a 
cameo Irish poplin, and make by loose polonaise pat- 
tern. This will answer for traveling on land. The 
English water-proof of dark plum-color, and a flannel 
wrapper, are what you want on board ship. A cloth 
suit with polonaise and fur trimming will be hand- 
some. It is the wrong season to buy a velvet wrap. 
Wait until you get to Paris. 

R.—Information about cosmetics is given fully in 
the “‘ Ugly Girl” articles published in the Bazar. 

Curstrer.—Read Madame Raymond’s letter from 
Paris in Bazar No. 31, Vol. V., for hints about fall 
fashions.—An over-skiri and cape is probably the best 
pattern for your gray cashmere, and embroidery is the 
trimming. Make your silk by hints given above to 
“Kate L.” for making a black gros grain. Use the 
polonaise suit pattern for a little girl of seven years. 

Mrs. M. G. L.—Get a set of stud-buttons or sleeve- 
buttons, a new book, some handkerchiefs with his em- 
broidered initials, or send a box of gloves, as a gift to 
your cousin. 

Marte Lynn.—Make your Japanese silk by pattern 
of Plain-basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
V., and trim with bias bands of the same and fringe. 
You are not too old to wear your hair crimped and 
flowing. 

Bionpzr.—A gray pongee or cashmere made by the 
Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. V., will be suitable for a traveling dress in Sep- 
tember. <A large gray linen duster, made by the pat- 
tern of Water-proof Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. IV., will be necessary. Your hat should be of 
black straw, with gray wing and black trimmings. 











Tue History or a Great Enrerprise.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the = incorporators of 
the Wizson Szwine Maourinr Company embarked in 
the manufacture of sewing machines, and from that 
time to the present their time, talent, energy, and cap- 
ital have been employed in making First-Class Sewing 
Machines, with varied success attending their efforts. 
It being their constant aim to produce a Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch Machine that should be simple to handle, durable 
as steel and iron could make it, with unlimited capac- 
ity, unexcelled by any other machine, regardless of name 
or price, and withal to confine the price within the reach 
of all classes of ple ; and success has crowned their 
efforts in the production of the celebrated Witson Un- 
pER-F rep SuutTr_r Sewing Maouines, which combine 
all the Elegance, Simplicity, Durability, and Strength 
possible for any sewing machine to attain, and they are 
the First and only First-Class moderate-priced machines 
put in the market. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; 
also for sale in all other cities in the U.8.—[Com.] 





Facts FoR THE Lapigs.—Mrs. M. C. WHEEL- 
ER, Wolcottville, Conn., has used a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1858, in family sewing, with no expense for re- 
pairs and only two needles broken. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
—[Com.] 











Coieate & Co.’s CasHMERE Bouquet Soar is a most 
fragrant and ornate soap, manufactured solely by them- 
selves, and has reached a most wondrous oe anand in 
a very short time. It softens the skin, and leaves it 
smooth and perfumed.—[Com.} 





To have oy pd _— Biscuits, Rolls, &c., you should 
use Dooley’s Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it. 
It is a pure Baking Powder.—[Com.] 





Briwuianoy or Compiexion. —For its preservation, 
Burnett’s Kalliston is guaranteed.—[Com.] 














Corvine Wire..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


from the upploment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggista. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (frée), address. “Mra. . G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 78, 
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LADIES’ *Snozs~ 


BROADWAY, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
LASSITUDE, Nausea, Faintness, Head- 
ache, Furred Tongue, Bitter Mouth, Bad Breath 
in the morning, yield to Dr. Watker’s Vinrear Brt- 
treks, They are a specific for Bilious Complaints. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wenderfal 


























discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
kles -— Patches removed in ten days. 
ACGTess 


Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York, 


Warranted. 





oo. CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
- PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GREAT 


HAITR Sale! 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and pure! from the only hair importer in the 
United States who retails at wholesale prices. 

First quality, fine, even, full length, and warranted 
not dyed, clean hair. 
14 inches long, $1 30 an oz. | 24 inches long, $3 40 an oz, 
16 “ “ 1 55 “ 26 “ “ 83 90 “ 





18 “ “ 1 90 “ 28 “ “ 5 00 “ 
20 “ “ 2 45 “ 380 “ “ 5 80 “ 
22 “ “ 3 00 “ 82 “ “ 6 85 “ 


No charge for weaving or making up. 

The above are the same prices I charge hair-dealers. 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 

687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 

[Established 1843.] New York City. 

Sendcolorby mail. Willsend hair,C.0.D., byexpress, 
with privilege of examining ; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered mail, prepaid, on receipt of post- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 

pond d by inclosing two 8c. stamps. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and’ Cam: 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and es. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
— and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
k, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 











Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books. 


EORGE MACDONALD’S THE VICAR’S DAUGH- 
TER. With 12 full-page Illustrations. Price $1 50. 
This new autobio; soe story, which is a sequel 
to “ Annals of a et Neighborhood” and “ The Sea- 
board Parish,” will be ready August 1st. 
ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 


Providence Wringer, 













NEW 1872. 
Gp Moulton Rolls, 
rt I Most Durable; 
Double 





i PROVIDENCE . 














BL aint JOURNAL CASTES 5 Spiral Cogs, 
——= = Easiest Work- 
=s ing; 

a ~ CurvedClamp, 
° DOUBLE SrRAL ton ° ae sae 
etal Journa 

Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 
MOTHERS, 


S _ yestii’s Lacreous FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
E R 





jold by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


$500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
[Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take Fg Sept. 28, 
1872, and is under the management of 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

he Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 
For full information and for tickets applv to 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
t= Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 
cation. 








10 BUYS a Beckworth Sewing Machine. For 
$ circular, &c., address Variety Co., Saco, Me. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN G ; 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Lives ee 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hasex, 
U.S, 4., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50° 


4 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE, 
By Antuony Trotiorg, Author of ‘Ralph thennye i 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “Phineas 
Fined ~< ustrations. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents; 
3. 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERN 
REVENUE LAW 1 gape June 6, 1872), at 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
pe Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a — Analytical In- 
dex and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace 
HE. Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


4. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Cu 
Author of,‘*Charles O'Malley," "ke. —— 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


5. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 

nd.- By E. H. Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, ———. With Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F, 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
6. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Kast: being 
a Guide oon Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. - PemBroxe Fet- 
Rin@k, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year, 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


7. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wu. Fraae, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


8. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Gzorce Cur- 
tivs, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Eaitea b 
‘Wu. Smita, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. imo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. ‘ 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. Barep, with the 
a of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


; 11. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lozp 
Broveuam. 8yvo, Paper, 75 cents. 


12. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 


18. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Routn- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘“‘ For Her Sake,” 
“*Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


14. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirr Tatmaae, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


15. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzztewit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


16. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Puuar Saitu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


1%. 
TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rey. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


18. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life, 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 

Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 





neee & Brotuers will send any of their 
mn. « a postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. i 
gav~ Harver’s Catatoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


Are You Musical ? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase = 
or 20 pieces of — Pony muaic, arranged er ane 

i or inc D ; 
Piano, for One AND. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. p 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. ay ave 1st 
i 8S , 
ot October. For peter 2 LL, 1D. 


THE STRUGGLE O Rae 
A Granp Cuanor. Nothing ever offered like . oo 
fore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Litera’ a 
Agents, address Union Pustisnine Co., Chicago, 1i-, 
Phila., Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 
and Key- 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil A 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, “ 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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; BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Pure is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil. 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting u material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be c« ted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for childrer of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of Lage, stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
gert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of pie 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; cr a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—jn 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
= of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 








A DOMESTIC 





LIFETIME.” 
’ Address . 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ps 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further poe address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, ‘New York. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN Cc! 
WITH ANOVELT'Y PRESS! 


The best ever made forthe purpose. 

p , THE most valuable addition to 

oi\ Y ; the Business Office; the most 
: i efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 


3, , Send for descriptive & 
toBENY, oe ve & illustrated Pamphlet 
















LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
ulars free. 


work for us than at anything else. Partic’ 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, 














SE 


THE ENEMY SURRENDERS. 


The Dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that stopped the march of 
Regulus, were mild nuisances compared with Curonio InpigEstion and its 
accompaniments; yet this foe of health and life, with all the brood of bilious 
and nervous ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and is banished from the system. At this season, when the physical powers 
are so apt to droop and languish, and the spirit to give way, the toning, puri- 
fying, refreshing, ——a and regulating operation of this most agreeavle 
of all correctives is es} 

of the system. Sold by 


— to a healthful and vigorous condition 
all druggists. 





J. B. SMALL, 
M’f’r and Designer of 

CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Garments, 

ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enabling 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern which 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit pertect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth,—Our Patterns are not cut by a cuart or 
DREss Model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual! test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, eo that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperien 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
 sapponse on the label, and the garment, when made, will 
e exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
ng attention is followed to our printed directions. 
ur Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two wecks 
in advance of any others. Our price3 are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
e supply Harrer & Brorurrs with ail the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
a | address on receipt of er to prepay postage. 

—_ will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of tlie Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be geen at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 

-A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General — for New En- 
ey es 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 
IN. X.5 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St., 


cisco, Cal. ; 303 Ni 


3; & ain St. 

N. Y. ; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1097 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio.—-WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


a The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
® more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
button-holes. 
They give uni- 
ersal satisfac- 
j tion. Ladies who 
4 Wf | use them say they 
i Wigs are worth their 
= weight in gold. 
‘ 7 Ls) Sample worker, 
, a with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
7 on receipt of 50 
cents. Local and 















Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


2, " —_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, ani 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To introduce our Justly Celebrated and Immensely Pop- 
ular Inventions in every Village, Town, and County. 
They Sell Rapidly, Give Perfect Satisfaction. Every 
Female Absolutely Requires them. Indispensable to 
every Household. Smart Agents can realize Fortunes. 
County Rights free. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
with full particulars. Address 


La Perle Mfg Ca., 90 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 


VE A R IN And year out the Star-SpaNGLED Ban- 
i NEE gives its readers the best of Sto- 
ries, Sketches, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. Shows up every 
swindler, quack, and humbug, and gives every one a 
superb chromo, all for only 75 cents a year. Specimens, 
6cents, Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 











=e 
Do easTS 


POWDER 


Is THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 
IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 
In Tins of ¥ Ib., 4 Ib., 1 Ib, and 5 Ibs., FULL 
WEIGHT. 


Sold by Grocers and Vea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for ‘‘ DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 








Established 1858. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapvep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


fol. IV. 











WO OE ntctnh dncenacnddubas Wn win acdeedkone acd | 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). 
eae ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VES’ ’ ay 


from 8 j 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Ra dk ands eicceaasds caddshedasaadeaciaa ae | 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “sa 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)........ gadsassendccdadadace <-o 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
PL SO Sree eae * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... *-@ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “« 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
‘ 


BGG RDB iicd canddaqeaadedccdndaacadccavass * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 
: Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED 









er Skirt (for girl fro: <= ¢ 
LADY’S SACQ RAP , oe 4 
DY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yo 
Chemise, and Drawers) ‘ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walleinet SEINE < « .0.04sccceccuae aes 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... “1 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
BGe UE WN C806 ic ociinc cic sccccrceass hos 


TALMA, with Pointed Heod, Pestilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt. (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... < oi 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse; Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... bs 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 18 years Old).........cc.-sccccees ore 


J ) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained - 


Skirt 2% 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 


The Pubtshers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. | 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE SCHOOL and THE ARMY 
Germany and France, 


With a Diary of Siege Life at Versailles. 


By Brevet Maj.-Gen. W. B, HAZEN, U.S, A., 
Colonel Sixth Infantry. 


12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 





This is by far the most interesting and important 
work on the Franco-German War which has yet ap- 
peared. The author, who served with distinction in 
our Own war, not only studied the military operations 
around Paris with the eye of an experienced and in- 
telligent soldier, but sought to discover, in national 


_traits and methods of civil and military education, the 


causes of which che triumph of the Germans and the 
humiliation of the French were the natural results. 
His account of the different systems of training, in 
the schools and military academies of both nations, 
is clear, instructive, and interesting, and throws light 
on many problems connected with the war. Not less 
important, and perhaps even more intereating, are his 
graphic sketches of siege life at Versailles. hile in 
the German camps about the beleaguered capital, 
Gen. Hazen was brought into personal contact with 
Bismarck, Von Moltke, and other distinguished sol- 
diers and statesmen, of whom he gives very attractive 
pen-portraits and personal anecdotes. Probably no 
visitor to the scene of conflict had better opportunities 
for observation than Gen. Hazen, and he has made 
— use of them in the work now before the 
public. 





We heartily recommend this interesting book to 
our readers, There is much in our own military sit- 
uation and experience analogous to what has been 
seen in France, to whose system our own bears too 
close a resemblance. General Hazen, with great fair- 
ness and clearness, brings the defective points to light, 
and shows how they may be remedied. His book is 
not, however, only didactic. It contains, as we have 
already said, many graphic sketches of camp scenes 
and incidents, and anecdotes of the great statesmen 
and soldiers with whom he came in contact; while 
his account of the systems of military and civil edu- 
cation in France and Germany is by far the clearest 
and most interesting we have ever seen.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

His narrative—if it may be called a narrative—is in 
the form of a diary, and is made interesting by the 
terse, comprehensive style of the notes, and the quick 
sense and good taste of the writer, who never wearies 
the reader by long disquisitions on unimportant mat- 
ters. It isa soldier’s note-book rather than a leisurely 
traveler’s diary. He tells briefly and pointedly what 
he saw, and if any comments are made thes are pointed 
and pertinent, suggestive rather than full. The diary, 
however, makes but little more than one-third of the 
book. The remainder contains the results of a care- 
ful study of the military systems of the two parties to 
the great conflict, and their relations to the systems 
of military and civil education fostered in the two em- 
pires.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

General Hazen is one of the most cultivated, intelli- 
gent, skillful, and intrepid of our army officers. Dur- 
ing the recent civil war he commonly contrived to do 
as much work with a brigade as many others could do 
with a division. His assault on Fort McAllister was 
a model of energy and skill, achieving an important 
result without sacrificing a single man unnecessarily. 
His present book is very valuable and readable. He 
analyzes the French and German systems of civ] 
and military education and the organization of their 
armies, as well as = interesting details of the war. 
—Boston Daily Globe. 


Pus.iisuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ce Harree & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 50. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.,, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 
You ask WHY we can sel] 


Y First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
ies: 








end for illustrated circular, in 
$ which we refer to 300 Banke 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 











TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Magazin, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Macazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and HaRrPrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sounsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazrne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from ' 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

hen the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For APVERTISING IN Harrer's Perioprcats. — 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


* A comicat instance of a 


ly 
man; you've hit it,” replied 
the judge, as he walked 
away, leaving the servant 
as ignorant as before. 


oe 
A well-bred dog generall; 
bows to strangers. = ” 


__o——— 
“ Brronioat.”—The —— 


“Why does 
_ used to ay | such 

ice, sweet , keep 80 
— of late?” The ed- 
itor “bironically” replies 
that one reason is, he is 
dead. 


———~._—_. 


An Omaha paper adver- 
tises the ple “not to 
make such a fuss about the 
shooting of a constable, as 
there are forty candidates 
for the office.” 


——_—_.—————_ 

Fish are so thick in Clear 
Lake, California, that a ve- 
racious citizen says, “It is 
only necessary to wade in 
and choose your fish, the 
difficulty being which fish 
to choose.” 


——_-_>—_——— 

Why is the tread-mill like 
a true convert ?—Because 
its turning is the result of 
conviction. 


————_—_—a——. 
Stne.e anp Marniep.— 
When -you see two young 
persons seated in the cen- 
tre of a pew in church, you 
may make up your mind 
they are ongag 
the other at 
that they are married. 


Ma reine made me a happy man 
In those same rainy hours. 


In tones quite low, with bill and coo, 
I spoke Love’s message clear; 

I thought—as lovers always do— 
Ma reine was a reine-dear! 


To church we went the foll’wing day: 
I had not asked in vain: 

And now, of course, I always say 
A word for Mr. Rain! 


——.__—_—_ 

Market Rerorts.—Tongue, plenty, but goin 
scarce and wanted ; cheek, full supply; pluck, market bare ; hearts, 
unsteady, price fluctuating, mostly sold for cash on delivery. 

— 
It is the gentlemen at “large” who go home at the “small” hours. 
—_—.——— 


Tue VaLve or Kinpness.—It is reported that a man was killed 
somewhere in the country a few days since “ while crossin 


rails.” 


—_——_—_ 
A Connecticut sheriff says: ‘‘If any man doubts the doctrine of 
human depravity, I only ask that he be sheriff of this county for 


one year.” 


It only shows what an excellent thing is kindness. If that 
man had shown consideration for the feelings of dumb things, and 
conciliated instead of crossing those rails, he might be alive to read 
this paragraph. Even the best steel rails are not invariably of the 
best of tempers: take our advice and never cross them. 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Exicipte Bacuetor (gallantly). “Of course your Daughter’s engaged for every remaining Dance, Mrs. Jones? I need scarcely ask such a Question !” 
£ ¥, g ngag y ig 


Anxious Mamma (delighted). ‘‘ No, indeed, 
E.iciste Bacuetor. ‘‘Oh—er—/ am!” 


r. Moneypenny—’ 


, or going to be; but when one is at the head and 
ne foot of the pew, you can immediately determine 
—_—————— 

MA REINE. 
While out with Lesbia in a storm— 

Oh, what a lucky fellah !— 

I sheltered her fair, fragile form 
Beneath an o)d umbrella. 


The gracious gingham helped my plan. 
Amid descending qpowens; _— 


fast; brains, 


the 


j Hitt: : 
UE 





’ 
—_—~»——_ i. ! 
What mechanic never turns to the left ?—A wheel(w)right. '] / I 7 i, 
| ‘ 
Fos Men or Metrir.—An iron will, a silvery voice, plenty of OTT i 7); 
brass, and a little tin, are sure to meet with golden opinions. Y j /) / 
eee aan } p y JZ 
A Colorado saloon-keeper said of a rough crowd: “I couldn’t get Y Y| V dl” Ld 


their whisky strong enough for them, 80, after trying every way, I 
at last made a mixture of poison-oak and butternut. That fetched 
I called it ‘the sheep-herder's delight,’ and it was a popular 
drink. The first fellow I tried it on yelled with delight; the next 
one took two drinks, and turned a double somersault in the road 


them. 


before the house. A ped- 
dier came along, and after 
he took several drinks of 
amy ‘sheep-herder’s delight’ 
he went off and stole his 
own pack, and hid it in the 
woods.” 


—_———_ 

A honey-comb is made 
up of many cells—a honey- 
moon of one sell: a go 
big one sometimes. 


——_———— 

To Mruuiners.—What is 
most likely to become a 
fair-haired woman ?—Why, 
a fair-haired little girl to be 
sure! 

MAXIMS. 
BY OUR OWN BABBAGE. 


It has been observed that 
two and two make four— 
but what for? . 

It is frequently arguec 
that three twos make six— 
but then a rough sea-voy- 
age will do the same. 

The conjunction of four 
and four constitutes eight, 
but the union of a couple 
is not always productive of 
love. 

What relation is a loaf 
of bread to a steam-engine ? 
—A steam-engine is an in- 
vention, and bread a ne- 
cessity; therefore Neces- 
sity is the mother of In- 
vention. 


———_——_. 

Aw Errraru on a Dean 
Roastev Dvok—“ Pease to 
his remains.” 


—_—~———_ 
Storms and babies gener- 
ally begin with a squall. 
—_—_—————_— 


Many lackadaisical young 
ladies would be ashamed to 
talk of their long stockings, 
but you hear plenty of their 
heighos! 


Mice harm the cheese 
when they can, and the 
girls charm the he’s, and 
they can't help it. 








THE RULING PASSION. 


FASHIONABLE Patroness (to Charity Girl, who has been away for a Holiday). 
“Well, Betsy Jane, and what did you do when you went to see your Friends?” 
Betsy JANE. “ Please, M’m, J wore a Panier !? 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE PARK—TOILETTE A LA SHEPHERDESS. 
WHY HALF Copy THE OLp CostuMEs? 








MUCH BETTER COME OUT IN THIS STYLE AT ONCE. 


Many Art.—A patrioti 
citizen boasts that a co 
ple on earth can excel the 
Americans in the manly art 
3 fa toy 4 rd < bench and 
ng eighteen 
base-ball.” =o 


—_—~_>___ 
Aberdeen can not, wi 
not, have its School Board 
too soon. A pupil being 
asked what A. M. stood for, 
ee with alacrity, 


, a 
What species of bat 
fly without wings 2—Brick. 

bats. ‘ 


An imitation of ice-speck- 
led leaves is a novelty for 
pie perend dresses. “hey 
are said to be quite cool, and 
a muslin dress looks like 
iced muslin. They would 
suita (n)ice younglady, and, 
singularly enough, they are 
invented by Herr Kuhlman. 


meng et 
They have “ Dolly’ Var- 
den” chills in Georgia. The 
sufferer turns all sorts of 
p+ ag and is terribly hump- 
o> 


“See Naples and die,” 
says the proud old Italian 
proverb. “TI didn’t quite 
die,” said a recent traveler, 
“put I did very nearly; 
the bouquet de sewer was 
awful.” 


= 
A Ser1.—An old gentle. 
man with several suspi- 
cious red spots on his face 
entered a railway car the 
other day, and quietly took 
the only seat which was va- 
cant. An inquisitive cha: 
asked him if he had had 
the small-pox, and he said 
“yes.” There was a gen- 
eral scramble among the 
passengers, all of whom 
=o > get out at once, 
and in about a minu 
old gentleman had the car to himself. The conductor, peer 
eeping in, demanded how long it was since the afflicted individual 
recovered. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” replied the victim of disease, “I can’t 
say exactly; but as near as I can récollect, it was about thirty-five 


years ago. 
—_~————_. 
ODE. 
BY AN IMPECUNIOUS POET. 


How fresh and innocent the breeze 

That skims the morning milk, and meads! 
It hovers now among the trees, 

And then to other spots proceeds. 


I love the air, so calm, so cool, 

That breathes upon my fevered brow. 
It wakes my ee tot a fool! 

I’d break my fast, but don’t know how. 


For, ah! the wind I love so well, 
Unfeeling, mocks me while I praise it, 
Because I can not—can not tell 
What means I can adopt to raise it! 
a 


A DIST-NCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

Peter. ‘‘ Mornin’, squire! You be up early!” 

Squire. ‘‘Good-morning, Peter; I’m obliged to be up and out 
ee | to get an appetite for my breakfast. But what brings you 
ou 99 

Peter. ‘‘ Well, I be tryin’ to get a brekfus for my appetite!” 

ns 


How sound and sweet is the sleep which follows a long day’s 
toil! The car conductor, for example, when at last he retires to 
his well-earned rest, realizing the truth of the poet Thomson’s line, 
may be said to be 

“Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fare.’’ 


— 
A country correspondent writes to say that his pig has tied his 
tail in a knot, and wants to know whether this can be called a 


pig’s-tie. n 
A Dovsr ror Discount.—If distance lends enchantment to the 
view, is it right to expect interest of the spectator, and is the bill 


at long date? 1 a 


Ou, tHE Brute!—That dreadful man P—~— says he never saw a 
public execution, but he was once party to a marriage. 


> 

A friend says the income tax is nothing, the poor-rates are noth- 
ing, compared to his wife’s rates and tawes. She actually “taxed” 
him one night (the curtains being drawn) with being “far too 
attentive, Sir,” at that party, to that forward Miss Prettigal, and 
“rated” him soundly accordingly. We fear the poor fellow has no 
“appeal,” except ‘a peal” 
: of laughter from his bache- 

lor friends. 


—— > 

ProveRBIAL Pxriosopuy. 
—A young friend of ours, 
whose opinions derive a 
tinge of bitterness from the 
beer he imbibes, says that 
although it is quite true 
that “one swallow does 
not make a summer,” a 
summer like this makes 
one swallow—a good deal 
of liquid. 


—_-——_—__—_— 

No one wishes to have a 
bald head, but no one 
wishes to jose it when he 


has. ° 


Good intentions are like 
fainting ladies—all they 
want is carrying out. 

—>———_ 


Does a widower recover 
from the grief for the loss 
of the dear departed when 
he re-wives ? 


——~—————_ 

Cure ror A Buinp Man— 
Get married; that will be 
sure to open your eyes. 

—_a———— 


An Opp Sort or Su1r— 
Courtship, which has two 
mates, but no captain. 


~~ 
Why are all shop-keepers 
hosiers ?—Because they all 
have a stock-in’ trade. 
ee 


“Dovustz, Dovste Tor. 
anp Trovsie!”—An artist 
of some eminence has re- 
cently given his notions of 
the characteristics of color. 
He says white signifies 
purity, blue fidelity, etc., 
etc., but appears to be in 
serious error in one point. 
He speaks of yellow as in- 
dicative of domestic trou- 
ble. We always ‘hought 
black and blue stood for the 
domestic brews of trouble. 


—_—>————- 

When is a steamboat like 

a witness in a trial 2—When 
it is bound to a-pier, 


